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WHAT’S  NEW 


REUP  POLICY 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1972,  there  will  be  some  new  rules  for 
reenlistments  of  career  GIs  in  grades  E-4  through  E-9 . 
Members  of  this  group  will  be  subject  to  quotas  limiting 
reenlistment.  Main  points  of  the  rules  are;  □ Soldiers 
with  a valid  PMOS  score  of  100  or  higher  will  be  reen- 
listed without  regard  to  quotas.  Those  with  scores  of 
70  to  99  may  reenlist  subject  to  grade  and  MOS  restric- 
tions. □ GIs  with  PMOS  scores  of  69  or  less  will  be  in- 
eligible to  reenlist  and  waivers  will  not  be  granted. 

A soldier  whose  MOS  score  is  not  up-to-date  may  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  until  he  has  taken  the  test  and 
the  score  is  validated.  Those  who  wish  to  reenlist  but 
find  there  are  not  enough  vacancies  must  be  reclassified 
in  a new  MOS  in  which  he  is  qualified  or  in  which  he  is 
successfully  retrained.  Details  are  contained  in  DA 
Letter,  DAPE-MPP , "Reenlistment  Controls,"  Oct.  1,  1971. 

PAY  LATER 

Officers  and  NCOS  may  now  take  advantage  of  a new  Army- 
Air  Force  Exchange  service  deferred  payment  plan.  The 
program  allows  certain  articles  to  become  the  property 
of  the  customer  immediately  after  his  initial  deposit. 
Military  uniforms,  military  furnishings,  accessories, 
insignia  and  military  shoes  may  be  purchased  on  the 
plan  if  the  total  retail  price  is  $35  or  more.  A minimum 
down  payment  of  $25  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  subsequent  payments  of  $25  per  month  are  required. 
Such  purchases  carry  no  service  charge  or  interest.  Of- 
ficers, warrant  officers  and  NCOs  of  the  highest  five 
grades  are  eligible  for  this  plan  if  they  will  be  on 
active  duty  for  the  life  of  the  purchase  contract. 

WORLD  RECORD 

The  Army  has  claimed  the  world  helicopter  sustained  al- 
titude record  of  36,711  feet  for  its  Sikorsky  CH-54B 
flying  crane.  Used  for  heavy-lift  transport  missions, 
the  craft  climbed  to  9,843  feet  in  1 minute  32.3  seconds 
and  to  29,529  feet  in  6:15.2.  The  record  attempts  were 
sponsored  by  the  Army  Materiel  Command  between  Oct.  26 
and  Nov.  3,  1971,  in  Stratford,  CT. 

NEW  3 STAR 

The  top  slot  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  has  been  up- 
graded to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  General,  putting  West 
Point's  Superintendent  on  equal  footing  with  counter- 
parts at  Annapolis  and  Colorado  Springs.  Lieutenant 
General  William  A.  Knowlton,  Superintendent  of  West 
Point,  was  promoted  to  his  new  grade  on  Nov.  6 by  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

SPORTS  SCENE 

A U.S.  wrestling  team  won  three  Silver  and  two  Bronze 
Medals  in  CISM  competition  recently  concluded  in  Athens , 
Greece.  The  Army's  James  Tanniehill  took  a Silver  prize 
wrestling  at  163  pounds  while  another  GI , Larry  Lane,  won 
a Bronze  in  the  unlimited  class.  The  team  won  praise 
from  the  Greek  National  Assembly. 
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Numerous  inquiries  show  a need  for  further  clarifica- 
tion of  MOS  testing  policies  regarding  personnel  in 
grade  E-9  and  those  assigned  to  Southeast  Asia  (RVN, 
Thailand,  AMEMB  Laos) . Army  personnel  officials  em- 
phasize that  all  personnel  in  grade  E-9  will  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  annual  MOS  evaluation.  This  group 
was  previously  exempt  from  such  testing,  but  the  sus- 
pension of  this  provision  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Those  E-9s  outside  Southeast  Asia  who  were  scheduled 
for  testing  recently  may,  if  desired,  be  granted  a 
90-day  delay  in  order  to  have  normal  preparation 
time.  DA  Message  10 1829 Z NOV  71  contains  complete 
information . 

Graduates  of  -the  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Pro- 
gram and  National  Defense  Cadet  Corps  are  entitled  to 
the  grade  of  Corporal  or  Specialist  4 upon  entry  into 
the  Army.  That's  the  word  from  DA  where  officials 
add  several  qualifications  to  this  entitlement.  The 
cadet  must  validate  by  testing  his  proficiency  in  an 
MOS  authorized  for  that  grade  and  be  recommended  by 
his  Senior  Army  Instructor.  Those  who  complete  only 
2 or  3 years  of  the  4-year  course  can  qualify  for 
E-2  or  E-3  respectively.  DA  Message  121455Z  NOV  71 
contains  complete  information. 

While  attending  the  Defense  Language  Institute  at 
Fort  Bliss,  TX,  Sergeant  First  Class  John  D.  Holt 
learned  from  friends  that  4-year-old  Christopher 
Campbell  of  Phoenix,  AZ , had  leukemia.  The  boy  needed 
5 pints  of  blood  per  week  at  a cost  far  above  his 
parents'  means.  SFC  Holt  presented  the  problem  to 
his  classmates.  The  result?  A program  whereby  5 
students  would  donate  blood  each  week  thus  guaran- 
teeing the  20-pint-per-week  supply  Christopher  needs. 

Other  students  and  permanent  party  soldiers  at  Fort 
Bliss  added  another  5 donors  per  week.  No  one  is 
related  to  the  Campbell  family  but  all  felt  the  need 
to  help. 

Due  to  the  imposed  limitation  on  the  use  of  nonappro- 
priated  funds,  the  Army  Merit  and  Army  Special  Scholar- 
ship programs  will  end  after  1972.  That's  part  of 
the  news  contained  in  DA  Circular  352-3  announcing 
program  details  for  1972.  It  involves  candidates 
who  took  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying 
Test  in  February,  1971,  and  will  enter  college  in  the  fall 
of  '72.  Interested  dependent  students  should  consult 
the  circular  for  complete  information. 

Here's  some  clarification  of  the  October  What's  New 
paragraph  on  leases.  DA  legal  authorities  empha- 
size that  all  personnel,  who  sign  lease  or  rent 
agreements,  must  try  to  arrange  provisions  in  the 
agreement  permitting  them  to  terminate  it  on  30 
days'  notice  or  less.  The  receipt  of  separation 
or  transfer  orders  or  notices  of  an  impending  move 
from  personnel  officers,  does  not  negate  lease  pro- 
visions already  in  force.  So  make  sure  you  read 
the  lease  or  rent  agreement  before  you  sign! 
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Being  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  means  a lot 
more  than  sitting  behind  a desk  in  the  Pentagon 
and  moving  papers.  Fact  is,  my  main  job  is  getting  out 
of  Washington  and  out  to  the  field  to  talk  with  you,  the 
soldier.  Not  just  to  talk,  but  observe  you  at  work  and 
off-duty.  To  inform  myself  about  your  welfare,  your 
views,  to  learn  what  you  and  I,  working  together,  can 
do  to  help  build  a better  Army. 

I recently  flew  to  Europe  to  see  our  Army  in  action. 
I was  encouraged  by  much  of  what  1 heard  and  saw. 

Talks  with  GIs  throughout  the  command  showed 
that  VOLAR  is  leading  us,  slowly  but  surely,  toward 
being  a truly  professional  force.  Here’s  just  one  of  my 
experiences  while  visiting  a particular  outfit. 

It  was  a regiment  deployed  along  the  Iron  Curtain, 
its  mission  a vital  one  to  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. I was  told  in  advance  that  their  billets  had  seen 
better  days.  I heard  that  it  was  a real  grind  trying  to 
keep  one  work  order  ahead  of  leaking  pipes,  cracked 
walls  and  ceilings,  insufficient  wiring — the  list  seemed 
endless. 

From  advance  reports,  all  the  ingredients  for  low 
morale  were  present.  But  after  touring  this  unit’s  area 
I recalled  witnessing  many  signs  that  the  spirit  of 
VOLAR  is  alive  and  well  along  the  East-West  German 
frontier. 

The  troops,  their  formations,  living  quarters,  day 
rooms — all  revealed  that,  from  private  to  captain,  this 
unit  cared.  Its  members  didn’t  wait  for  the  engineers 
to  improve  their  barracks. 

Given  the  tools  and  materials,  they  pitched  in,  creat- 
ing individual  rooms.  And  their  commanders  had  given 
them  a free  hand  in  decorating  and  arranging  their 
quarters  to  suit  individual  tastes. 

VOLAR’s  mark  could  also  be  seen,  tasted  and  felt  at 
the  consolidated  mess  hall.  Here  I found  attractive 
decor,  appetizing  food  and  a really  professional  staff 
who  took  pride  in  preparing  quality  meals. 

Was  morale  high?  What  do  you  think?  A check  of 
this  unit’s  re-up  rate  revealed  a resounding  “yes”  to 
that  question. 

But  then  a quick  chopper  ride  opened  my  eyes  even 
wider.  We  set  down  at  a remote  border  camp  of  this 
unit.  I was  met  by  a young  buck  sergeant  who  had  as- 


sumed the  responsibility  of  camp  commandant.  Here 
was  a young  NCO  providing  leadership  and  the  men 
were  responding.  Not  only  were  they  carrying  out  their 
assigned  mission  in  a professional  manner  but  were 
also  active  in  bringing  about  remarkable  improvements 
in  their  living  conditions. 

Now  some  conclusions  drawn  from  this  journey: 

We  hear  much  about  “gaps,”  communication,  gener- 
ation and  otherwise.  I had  no  difficulty  in  communicat- 
ing with  the  soldiers  of  this  organization.  Why?  Because 
these  men  were  practicing  a VOLAR  principle  instead 
of  preaching  it.  That  principle  is  that  you  talk  things 
over  with  one  another,  senior  to  junior,  junior  to  senior, 
man-to-man. 

I discovered  a free  flow  of  ideas  and  information 
among  these  troops,  a really  healthy  environment.  All 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  many  problems  that 
face  the  Army  today,  not  only  as  soldiers  but  as  human 
beings. 

We  held  “bull”  sessions  on  such  topics  as  promotion 
policies,  changes  in  life-styles,  re-enlistment  options 
and  enlisted  career  management  details. 

So  you  see,  VOLAR  can  work.  But  there  are  no 
magic  formulas.  It  will  take  the  hearts,  hands  and  heads 
of  every  soldier  to  build  a better  Army. 

Senior  NCOs  must  listen  more  to  their  men,  to  their 
ideas,  their  hopes  and  fears.  These  veteran  leaders  must 
not  let  this  vast  source  of  education  and  know-how  go 
untapped.  Today’s  youth  can  be  led  but  only  by  meth- 
ods appropriate  to  our  times. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  soldier  must  be 
willing  to  assume  responsibility,  to  follow  his  leaders  in 
good  faith,  to  give  the  Army  a good  day’s  work  in  ex- 
change for  leadership  that  really  cares  about  him  and 
his  future. 

We’re  all  in  the  same  boat — I in  the  Pentagon,  you  in 
the  field.  We’re  all  trying  to  build  a better  Army. 

The  end  product  is  the  defense  of  America  at  a criti- 
cal but  challenging  time  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  I believe  the  Army  is  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

I’ll  be  making  more  trips  to  see  if  I'm  right.  Until 
then,  let’s  all  think  ourselves  fully  into  the  program. 
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Muge  c-130  transport 

planes  shadow  the  pine-cov- 
ered hills  of  North  Carolina.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  is  filled  with  para- 
chutes. The  Texas  National  Guard 
— with  typical  Texas  flair — has  ar- 
rived! 

Guardsmen  of  a Houston  air- 
borne unit  have  flown  from  the 
Lone  Star  state,  rigging  their  para- 
chutes in  flight,  to  jump  onto  Fort 
Bragg  to  provide  a fourth  rifle  com- 
pany for  an  assault  exercise  by  a 
battalion  of  the  active  Army’s  82d 
Airborne  Division. 

Nearby,  guardsmen  and  Army  re- 
servists from  the  Carolinas  work 
side-by-side  with  other  elements  of 
the  82d  Airborne  in  an  artillery  fir- 
ing exercise. 

Across  the  continent,  three  Army 
reserve  units  are  airlifted  by  the  Air 
National  Guard  to  Sharpe  Army  De- 
pot, CA,  for  weekend  training  every 
3 months. 

Reservists  of  the  607th  Dental 
Detachment  at  Fort  Lawton,  WA, 
perform  dental  work  for  active  Army 
members  headed  for  or  coming 
back  from  Vietnam. 

Reserve  units  in  Milwaukee  and 
Wabasha,  WI,  maintain  office  ma- 
chines and  tactical  vehicles  used  at 
Camp  McCoy,  WI,  by  regular  Army 
units. 

These  activities  and  scores  of 
others  are  all  part  of  the  Army’s 


MAJOR  CHARLES  ROBERTSON  was  until  recently  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  Reserve  Components,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC. 
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Mutual  Support  Program,  which 
seeks  to  have  active  Army,  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  work  together  to  benefit  all  of 
them. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  “One  Army” 
concept  in  which  the  active  Army 
and  the  two  Reserve  Components 
are  elements  of  a single  mass  force 
that’s  ready  to  gear  up,  move  fast 
and  mesh  smoothly  in  case  of  war 
or  any  other  national  emergency. 

The  idea  is  that  active  and  Re- 
serve Component  units  scratch  each 
others’  backs  with  each  contributing 
something  to  benefit  everyone. 

The  active  Army,  reduced  in  size 
over  the  past  few  years,  gets  a new 
group  of  men  and  skills.  Guard  and 
reserve  units  in  mutual  support  have 
built  roads  and  fences,  helped  elimi- 
nate maintenance  logjams  and  pro- 
vided troops  for  training  exercises. 

Guardsmen  and  reservists,  all  of 
whom  have  become  increasingly 
vital  because  of  active-force  cut- 
backs, now  work  with  up-to-date 
active  Army  equipment.  Because 
they  also  know  current  Army  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  they  can  move 
fast  when  they’re  needed. 

With  Reserve  Components  re- 
sponsible for  sharing  missions  with 
active  Army  units,  commanders  of 
those  units  can  seek  out  guard  and 
reserve  units  near  their  installations 
and  set  up  year-round  programs  for 
mutual  support  and  assistance. 

Department  of  the  Army  surveys 
show  that  more  than  40  company- 


The  sky  blossoms  with  parachutes  as 
troopers  descend  in  exercise  at  Fort 
Bragg,  NC. 


sized  guard  and  reserve  units  are 
linked  into  mutual  support  activities 
with  active  Army  units  at  installa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 
Another  1 1 8 Reserve  Component 
units  are  involved  in  programs  man- 
aged by  Army  Materiel  Command 
depots. 

A related  activity  is  the  “Round 
Out”  program  under  which  guard 
and  reserve  units  take  their  annual 
training  with  the  active  Army  divi- 
sions to  which  they  would  be  at- 
tached if  they  were  called  to  active 
duty.  Round  Out  is  being  studied  for 
expansion  because  six  Reserve 
Component  battalions  have  now 
been  added  to  the  1st  Cavalry  (Air- 
mobile) and  2d  Armored  Divisions 
at  Fort  Hood,  TX,  to  facilitate  their 
maneuver  structure. 


Although  benefits  to  active  Army 
units  and  installations  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Mutual  Support 
Program,  the  key  is  keeping  guards- 
men and  reservists  toned  up  to  move 
in  case  of  mobilization  and  to  mesh 
smoothly  into  One  Army  planning. 

In  today’s  missile-fast  military 
world,  situations  develop  quickly 
and  war  can  spread  over  a continent 
in  a matter  of  hours.  Time  is  at  a 
premium  in  emergencies  and  Re- 
serve Components  must  be  ready  to 
go  when  they’re  called  up. 

Lieutenant  General  Harris  W. 

Hollis,  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve 
Components,  says  Army  policy  for 
future  emergencies  is  that  reserve 
units  would  be  expected  to  move 
right  in  alongside  their  active  Army 
counterparts  rather  than  just  back 
them  up. 

“This  is  a tremendous  challenge 
but  it  is  an  even  greater  opportunity. 

Yet  I have  no  qualms  about  the 
Reserve  Components  and  their  abil- 
ity to  meet  these  challenges  head  on 
as  they  are  furnished  the  necessary 
resources  and  support,”  says  Gen- 
eral Hollis. 

“The  smaller  Army  forecast  for  | 

the  ’70s  must  be  a better  one  for  • 

the  dollars  spent,”  he  says.  “The  u 

only  way  we  can  do  this  is  by  being  I 

One  Army — we  are  all  in  this  to-  r 
gether.”  * 

Toward  that  end,  the  Mutual 
Support  Program  pairs  active  and 
Reserve  Component  units  in  a close 
year-round  working  relationship.  ^ 


Fish  or  Fire 


Many  a fisherman  has  spent  the  day  waiting  for  the 
big  one  to  strike,  but  few  find  the  monotony  broken  the 
way  SFC  Freddie  Kendall  of  the  Northern  Warfare 
Training  Center  did. 

While  Kendall  waited  patiently  for  a nibble,  a large 
bull  moose  broke  cover  nearby.  Dropping  his  pole, 
Kendall  grabbed  his  handy  30.06 — a good  thing  to  have 
along  in  the  wilds  of  Alaska. 
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Taking  aim,  he  brought  the  animal  down  at  a distance 
of  150  meters. 

The  moose  weighed  in  at  650  pounds  and  sported  a 
43-inch  rack  of  horns. 


Crazy  catch,  Freddie.  How  much  you  asking  for  your 
fishing  pole? 

SOiVfBKS 


Miniatures  are  the  real 
thing  for 
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British  Eighth  Army  troops 
in  North  Africa  are  attacked 
by  Afrika  Korps  tanks. 

Japanese  in  dense  jungle  are  am- 
bushed by  U.S.  Marines. 

Russian  machine  gunners  cut 
down  waves  of  attacking  Germans. 

French  Foreign  Legionnaires,  be- 
sieged in  their  fort  by  Bedouin 
tribesmen,  sneak  out  under  cover  of 
darkness  to  reach  a relief  column. 

Confederate  cavalry  scatters  a 
column  of  Union  infantry. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men 
descend  from  their  treetop  hiding 
places  to  capture  the  Sheriff  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Movies  or  TV?  Neither — this  is 
table-top  warfare,  played  with  tiny 
soldiers  who  may  be  commanded  by 
regular  or  reserve  Army  officers, 
chaplains,  enlisted  men  and  women, 
retired  personnel — or  you. 

Sound  way  out  to  be  playing  with 
model  soldiers?  It’s  no  more  kooky 
than  playing  chess  which  is  an  off- 
shoot of  war  gaming  with  miniature 
soldiers. 

One  hobbyist  who  plays  this  in- 

Minlatures  courtesy  of  Hobby  House  Distributors, 
Laurel,  MD. 


tricate  game  is  Chaplain  (Major) 
James  C.  Bean,  Jr.,  brigade  chaplain 
of  the  3d  Brigade,  3d  Armored 
Division,  Germany.  He  says  it  “re- 
leases pent-up  tensions  so  the  real 
soldiers  will  find  their  chaplain  calm 
and  understanding.”  He  not  only 
plays  war  games  but  collects  and 
paints  his  own  military  miniatures. 
His  collection  numbers  more  than 
3,200  figures  from  all  periods  of 
history. 

Then  there’s  retired  Colonel  Al- 
fred Dumoulin  of  Columbia,  SC, 
who  began  to  recruit  his  army  at  the 
age  of  six  when  his  grandmother 
gave  him  a set  of  miniature  soldiers. 
Years  later  when  he  returned  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  he  found  his  childhood  sol- 
diers dusty  and  broken  in  the  attic. 
He  set  about  restoring  them — the 
start  of  a life-long  hobby. 

Now  he  makes  his  own  figures 
after  extensive  research  into  the  his- 
tories, arms,  equipment,  uniforms 
and  pennants  of  the  various  regi- 
ments. After  research  he  makes  a 
scale  drawing  (56  millimeters  equals 
6 feet)  of  the  figure,  then  a model 
in  wood  or  wax  or  one  assembled 
from  bits  and  pieces  of  other  figures. 
Using  plaster  of  paris,  he  fashions 
a mold  into  which  molten  lead  is 
poured.  From  this  he  turns  out  a sol- 
dier standing  2 or  3 inches. 

From  bits  of  tooth  paste  tube  or 
coffee  can  tin  he  creates  the  ac- 
couterments— ammo  bag,  straps, 
helmet,  sidearms,  rifle — all  accurate 
to  the  minutest  detail.  Finally  he 
painstakingly  paints  each  member 
of  his  army. 

Among  the  thousands  of  others 
hooked  on  this  hobby  are  he-man 
movie  actors  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  Charlton  Heston.  Former 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
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Table  top  tacticians  may  use  Roman 
soldiers  as  above  or  create  a Civil  War 
charge,  right,  when  they  play  war  games. 


War  gaming 
is  an 
ancient 
art 


Winston  S.  Churchill  had  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  world.  Au- 
thors Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
H.  G.  Wells  formulated  complicated 
rules  for  miniature  battles  which 
were  fought  over  large  areas  of  their 
floors  and  gardens.  Wells,  a famed 
historian  and  novelist,  wrote  the  first 
popular  book  on  war-gaming,  “Lit- 
tle Wars.”  He  described  it  as  a 
“game  for  boys  from  12  years  of 
age  to  1 50  and  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent sort  of  girl  who  likes  boy’s 
games  and  books.” 

War  gaming  has  caught  on  as  an 
extracurricular  activity  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  A 
major  impetus  was  its  victory  over 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  a 
match  at  Philadelphia  last  year.  The 
match  was  hosted  by  the  Miniature 


Figure  Collectors  of  America,  a 
group  that  has  long  engaged  in  table- 
top  warfare.  The  inter-academy 
“war”  approximated  a situation  that 
took  place  during  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  in  1815.  As  the  com- 
mander of  the  Navy  forces  remarked 
gleefully,  “We  beat  them  at  their 
own  game — land  warfare.” 

The  line-up  had  the  Navy  team 
taking  the  British  side  while  the 
cadets  commanded  the  French 
forces.  Fought  on  a 6 x 8 foot  table- 
top  battlefield,  the  armies  com- 
manded by  the  middies  and  cadets 
featured  troops  only  about  a half- 
inch high.  Summing  up  the  strategy, 
one  of  the  midshipmen  said,  “We 
simply  overwhelmed  them,  broke 
through  their  line  and  sent  them  into 
retreat.” 


i, 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Ray  Bell,  a 
miniature  collector  and  war  game 
bug  since  childhood,  conceded  that 
Navy  fought  with  more  expertise 
but  the  cadets  will  be  better  pre- 
pared this  year.  Formerly  with  the 
history  department  at  West  Point, 
Colonel  Bell  has  a collection  of 
more  than  6,000  miniatures  and  1,- 
000  vehicles.  One  disadvantage  of 
war  gaming,  he  points  out,  is  the 
space  needed  to  store  and  deploy 
miniatures  and  other  equipment. 
Offsetting  this  is  its  practical  value 
as  an  instructional  tool. 

While  in  Korea  Colonel  Bell  built 
his  own  sand  table  and  ran  field  ex- 
ercises before  taking  his  tanks 
through  the  efficiency  course.  Need- 
less to  say,  his  unit  excelled  on  the 
course. 


Other  war  games  may  recreate  the  days  of  medieval  castles  or  perhaps 
a Revolutionary  War  battle  with  artillerymen  preparing  to  fire  on  charging 
British  troops. 
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War  gamers  number  in  the  ffhousands 


ii 


Ancient  artillery  pieces  reproduced 
to  scale  add  realism  to  battles. 


A hobbyist  has  a wide  choice  of  soldiers  available  in  miniature. 
Cong  guerrilla,  German  trooper,  Revolutionary  War  figure  from 
of  Carl  Bromley,  Laurel,  MD. 


Typical  are  Viet 
the  collection 


Besides  being  an  aid  to  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
war  gaming  is  also  an  extracurricu- 
lar activity  there.  Club  members 
travel  to  Philadelphia  this  year  for 
another  match  with  the  middies.  As 
one  of  the  surprises,  no  one  knows 
for  certain  what  the  battle  will  in- 
volve but  it  will  be  a World  War  II 
scenario. 

Ancient  Art.  As  a form  of  war 
gaming,  chess  traces  back  to  the 
Chinese  more  than  3,000  years  ago. 

Louis  XIII  of  France  drilled  toy 
soldiers  before  he  grew  up  to  com- 
mand live  ones.  In  1608  his  mother 
gave  him  a collection  of  silver  sol- 
diers which  he  commanded  even  af- 
ter he  reached  manhood.  His  minia- 
ture armies  later  passed  to  Louis 
XIV,  known  for  his  martial  role  in 
history. 

Before  World  War  I the  German 
General  Staff  played  war  games  with 
miniatures  to  keep  military  skills 
sharp. 

Most  people  who  collect  model 
soldiers,  however,  do  not  have  the 


treasury  of  a Louis  XIII  or  the  re- 
sources of  a general  staff  so  their 
collecting  must  be  on  a lesser 
scale.  The  most  inexpensive  method 
of  recruiting  is  to  buy  HO400  scale 
plastic  figures.  For  less  than  two 
bucks  you’re  in  business.  Then  there 
are  the  “flat”  figures  in  20mm  or 
30mm  sizes  stamped  out  of  sheet 
metal.  You  can  get  them  in  any  pe- 
riod from  the  Roman  wars  to  World 
War  II.  Those  handy  with  a paint 
brush  can  save  money  by  dressing 
up  unpainted  models.  If  you  really 
want  to  spend  money,  however,  you 
can  find  figures  costing  up  to  several 
hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Again,  whether  you  do  it  yourself 
or  spend  a small  fortune,  you  need 
scenery  and  topography  for  a real- 
istic table-top  battle.  White  poly- 
styrene is  an  ideal  material  to  use — 
it  can  be  carved,  shaped,  sand- 
papered and  cut  to  make  all  sorts  of 
props. 

Some  war  gamers  lean  toward 
using  a sand  table.  This  can  be 
molded  into  ridges,  river  beds  and 
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in  clubs  scattered  worldwide 


Now  retired,  LTC  Dumoulin  still  musters 
troops  for  battle  although  it  is  on  a table 
top  in  his  Columbia,  SC,  home. 

Some  of  the  figures  are  painted  under 
a magnifying  glass,  below. 


sunken  roads  by  using  a trowel  or  a 
child’s  seaside  spade.  Using  cement 
coloring  powders  mixed  with  water, 
the  sand  can  be  painted  or  sprayed. 
For  impatient  individuals  who  want 
to  get  the  battle  going  immediately 
there  are  many  varieties  of  instant 
scenery  on  the  market. 

At  the  simplest  level  a battle  with 
model  soldiers  is  conducted  in  a se- 
ries of  moves,  according  to  a throw 
of  dice  or  toss  of  a coin  until  con- 
tact is  made.  Sometimes  a third 
party  can  make  a game  more  inter- 
esting by  throwing  in  a few  simu- 
lated artillery  rounds  indiscrimi- 
nately onto  either  war  gamer. 

A curtain  can  be  hung  between 
the  commanders  to  conceal  each 
opponent’s  moves.  When  it  is  raised, 
the  resulting  battlefield  scene  often 
comes  as  a shock  to  the  war  gamers. 
Lights  are  usually  dimmed  to  simu- 


late night  warfare. 

The  moves,  of  course,  must  be  in 
keeping  with  actual  capabilities — 
one  can’t  have  the  infantry  outstrip- 
ping the  cavalry.  The  axiom  of  Civil 
War  cavalry  leader  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest  applies  equally  as  well  to  the 
war  game  table — “Git  thar  fustest 
with  the  mostest.” 

As  for  firepower,  realism  again  is 
paramount.  The  commander  takes 
into  account  whether  the  enemy 
forces  are  behind  a stone  wall, 
mounted  on  horseback  or  shielded 
by  armor.  The  power  and  range  of 
weapons  must  be  considered — muz- 
zle loaders  will  not  have  the  range 
and  firepower  of  an  M-16. 

Finally,  time  is  a factor,  too.  The 
battle  must  be  ended  some  time  if 
tired  spouses  are  to  get  home  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  This  situation  is 
resolved  by  what  is  called  a melee. 


with  rapid  moves  required  within  a 
limited  time.  Here  again  realism  is 
stressed. 

The  possibilities  for  color,  glamor 
and  variety  in  war  gaming  are  seem- 
ingly endless — British  troops,  fight- 
ing Dervishes  in  North  Africa,  caval- 
ry fighting  infantry.  Confederates 
battling  Union  forces,  barbarians 
locked  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
Roman  legionnaires. 

War  gamers  today  number  in  the 
thousands  in  clubs  scattered  world- 
wide. Peace  groups  might  conceiv- 
ably abhor  such  a game  but  the  war 
gamer,  seeing  just  how  helpless  his 
miniatures  are  against  the  simulated 
effects  of  weapons  ranging  from  an- 
cient cross-bow  to  modern  missiles, 
appreciates  more  than  ever  the  fu- 
tility of  real  war. — Philip  R.  Smith, 
Jr.  Photos  by  SSG  David  Hinkle. 

f 
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Botulism,  the  food  poison  killer,  is  daily 
routine  to  one  soldier  scientist — 

Performing  complex  analyses  on  fuel -and  oxidizers 
for  liquid  rockets  is  routine  for  another — 

Testing  a new  concept  in  field  communications  is 
routine  for  still  a third — 

And  so  it  goes  with  hundreds  of  others  whose  train- 
ing, education,  skills  and  talents  are  being  used  in  the 
Army  Scientific  and  Engineering  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, designed  to  locate  and  use  trained  enlisted  mem- 
bers in  their  professional  fields. 

Many  of  them  have  just  finished  college  and  are  ful- 
filling their  military  obligations.  Others  had  consider- 
able experience  in  their  professions  before  they  were 
called  into  service.  Practically  all  of  them  are  surprised 
—and  gratified — to  find  that  the  stories  they  had  heard 
about  engineers  detailed  to  truck  driving  or  some  unre- 
lated assignment  just  aren’t  true. 

Electrical  Engineer:  Take  the  case  of  Specialist  4 
Dennis  Denno  for  example.  A native  of  Pittsfield,  MA, 
he  graduated  in  1969  with  a B.S.  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. He  put  in  8 months  as  a test  engineer  with  a major 
aircraft  company  before  coming  on  active  duty  in 
1970. 

“I  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  reception  station  when  a 
sergeant  took  me  aside  to  discuss  my  civilian  education 
and  experience,”  he  relates.  “Now  I’m  here  at  the 
Army’s  Airborne,  Communications  and  Electronics 
Board  at  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  testing  and  evaluating  items 
of  communications  and  electronics  equipment.” 

For  the  past  year  he’s  been  testing  the  Random  Ac- 
cess Discrete  Address  System,  commonly  known  as 
RADA.  Developed  by  civilian  industry,  this  is  a new 
concept  in  field  communications. 

“1  had  the  responsibility  for  setting  up  and  operating 

Prepared  by  information  offices  within  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 


The  Army 
assignment  system 
allows  qualified 
scientists  and 
engineers  to 


SP4  Denno  checks  equipment 
as  he  tests  a new  communications 
device  as  part  of  his  job  at  Fort  Bragg. 


the  retransmission  unit  of  the  RADA  system,”  he  ex- 
plains. “This  unit  consists  of  several  sophisticated  items 
including  a computer.  I learned  a great  deal  about  com- 
munications theory.  The  experience  will  be  valuable  in 
my  civilian  work  as  an  electrical  engineer.” 

Biologist.  Then  there’s  Specialist  4 Richard  D. 
Witham,  a microbiologist  who  works  with  other  investi- 
gators in  the  U.  S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories.  The 
soldier-scientist  runs  bacterial  plate  counts  of  viable 
cells  such  as  coliform,  fecal  streptococci,  staphylococ- 
cus, salmonella,  shigella,  and  the  botulism  toxin.  All 
are  hazardous  and  even  deadly  when  quality  control 
standards  for  preparing  and  processing  foods  are  not 
rigidly  maintained  and  enforced. 

A native  of  Denver,  Specialist  Witham  earned  his 
B.S.  degree  in  1968,  then  held  a medical  technology 
internship  at  Colorado  State  Hospital  where  his  wife  was 
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lives  up  to  the  maxim  that  everybody  in  uniform  is  a 
soldier  primarily.  He  not  only  serves  as  a physical  sci- 
ences assistant  at  the  Army  Missile  Test  and  Evaluation 
Directorate,  but  has  won  several  top  honors  for  his  job 
performance,  leadership  potential,  appearance,  conduct 
and  knowledge  of  military  history  and  current  events. 

“All  that’s  required  is  a little  enthusiasm  for  being 
a soldier,”  he  said  after  winning  Soldier  of  the  Month 
honors  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  NM.  “I  can’t 
see  that  it’s  unusual  for  a person  in  scientific  or  engi- 
neering fields  to  be  an  outstanding  soldier.  I just  apply 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  I have  for  my  laboratory  job  to 
my  Army  duties.” 

A chemist  before  entering  service.  Specialist  Kohler 
now  spends  much  of  his  time  testing  fuels  and  oxidizers 
for  liquid-fuel  rockets  to  determine  if  they  meet  military 
specifications.  He  also  performs  quality  control  tests  on 
missiles  and  warheads.  In  serving  other  agencies  on  the 
range,  his  work  may  include  testing  for  fluoride  con- 
centrations in  drinking  water,  performing  trace-metal 
analyses  on  water  samples,  counting  particles  of  hy- 
draulic fluid  or  analyzing  aviation  fuel. 

“I’d  consider  making  a career  of  the  Army  if  I could 
work  in  my  particular  field  with  salary,  responsibility 
and  the  independence  to  allow  me  to  do  a professional 
job,”  Kohler  says.  A native  of  Centralia,  IL,  he  re- 
ceived a B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  from  Macalaster  Col- 
lege in  1967  and  an  M.  S.  in  chemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1969.  He  feels  that  many  young 
engineers  and  scientists  avoid  commissioned  ranks  “be- 
cause they  do  not  have  much  interest  in  the  administra- 
tive duties  that  most  commissioned  officers  must  per- 
form. 

“A  warrant  officer  program  for  young  engineers  and 
scientists,”  he  says,  “would  be  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.” # 


SP5  Kohler  analyzes  metal,  left, 
while  SP4  Witham  reads  instruments 
in  laboratory  test  for  bacteria  in  foods. 


a fellow  student.  They  now  have  two  children.  And 
Mrs.  Witham  puts  up  his  lunch  in  a brown  paper  bag 
every  day.  He  explains  that  it’s  not  because  his  work 
with  toxins  has  anything  to  do  with  it — it’s  just  an 
economy  measure. 

“I’m  really  lucky  to  be  here  doing  the  work  I was 
trained  for,”  he  says.  “I’m  learning  something  new 
every  day  and  best  of  all  I’ve  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  educational  opportunities  in  this  area — semi- 
nars at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  government 
expense  and  meeting  and  learning  from  visiting  profes- 
sors and  industrial  experts  who  come  to  Natick.” 

He  is  a member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Right 
now  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  return  to 
civilian  life  when  he  finishes  his  service  next  June. 

Physical  Scientist.  Specialist  5 David  A.  Kohler 
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1st  Field  Artillery 


2d  Field  Artillery 


3d  Field  Artillery 


4th  Field  Artillery 


5th  Field  Artillery 


6th  Field  Artillery 


7th  Field  Artillery 


Field  Artillery  Regiments  return 

and  Antiaircraft  Units  become  Air  Defense  as 


Janice  McKenney 


IT  MAY  no  longer  be  “keep  those 
traces  taut”  as  horse-drawn  bat- 
teries swing  into  position  and  the 
guns  open  up;  it  may  no  longer  be 
the  same  old  “hi  hi  hee”  operation 
— ^but  the  original  designations  of 
the  field  artillery  regiments  are  re- 
turning. Crests  of  the  seven  oldest 
regiments  in  each  of  the  two 
branches  have  been  restored  and 
their  lineages  have  been  revised  to 
reflect  these  changes. 

Under  the  Combat  Arms  Regi- 
mental System  (CARS)  artillery 
units  were  united.  Beginning  in 
1 957,  the  regiments  were  formed  by 
combining  existing  units  in  a way 
that  perpetuated  the  history  of  the 
former  field  artillery  regiments, 
some  of  which  dated  back  to  1 907, 
and  the  coast  artillery  regiments. 
Some  of  which  dated  back  to  I 82 1, 
with  the  addition  of  the  more  re- 
cently organized  antiaircraft  artillery 
units. 

The  latest  reorganization  is  one 
of  many  in  the  Army  since  the 
American  Revolution.  Some  of  the 
later  changes — such  as  establish- 
ment of  Air  Defense  Artillery  as  a 
separate  branch  in  1 968  and  the 
demise  of  the  Artillery  Branch  in 
1 969  when  Field  Artillery  was  re- 
turned as  a separate  branch — in- 
volved only  personnel  and  their  ca- 
reer branches.  Now  the  term  Field 
Artillery  or  Air  Defense  Artillery 
becomes  a part  of  each  unit’s  offi- 
cial designation  and  the  branches 
have  their  own  units  as  well  as  their 
own  personnel. 

This  return  to  separate  artillery 


JANICE  McKENNEY  is  a liistorian  with  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of 
the  Army, 


branches  generally  follows  the 
Army’s  traditional  classification  of 
artillery  which  originally  was  di- 
vided into  three  categories — field, 
siege  and  garrison,  and  coast.  In 
1 808  a light  (or  horse)  artillery 
regiment  was  authorized  for  field 
use  but  of  its  ten  companies  only 
one  was  ever  issued  the  proper 
equipment.  However,  because  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  horses  that 
company  was  dismounted  in  1809. 
A few  artillery  units  served  as  light 
artillery  during  the  War  of  1812 
but  most  companies  served  as  in- 
fantry or  manned  the  numerous 
fortifications  built  along  the  sea- 
board. 

In  1821  four  regiments  of  artil- 
lery were  established,  each  com- 
prising nine  companies,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  equipped  with  light 
guns  and  horses  for  use  in  the  field. 
Most  of  the  companies  which  made 
up  the  four  regiments  had  existed 
for  many  years,  the  oldest  being 
Company  F,  4th  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery (now  the  1st  Battalion,  5th 
Field  Artillery)  organized  in  1776 
by  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  number  of  companies  in  each 
regiment  was  increased  to  12  by 
1847  with  each  regiment  author- 
ized an  additional  light  batteiy. 
Although  most  of  the  artillery  units 
in  the  Mexican  War  fought  as  in- 
fantry, the  few  light  batteries  proved 
their  value.  After  the  Mexican  War 
the  artillery  companies  were  again 
scattered  among  coastal,  lake  and 
frontier  posts  and  by  1856  the  light 
batteries  were  reduced  to  four  (one 
per  regiment)  because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them. 

At  the  outbi'eak  of  the  Civil  War 
a fifth  regiment  of  artillery,  also 
composed  of  1 2 batteries,  was  or- 
ganized. At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
regular  Army  had  five  artillery  regi- 
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merits  with  a total  of  60  batteries, 
most  of  which  had  served  as  field 
artillery.  After  the  war  most  of  them 
served  on  foot  at  various  forts  and 
stations. 

Two  additional  regiments  were 
added  in  1898  and  two  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery  were  added  to  each 
regiment  in  1899,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  artillery  batteries  to  98. 

A major  reorganization  occurred 
in  1901  when  the  seven  artillery 
regiments  were  broken  up  into  sep- 
arate numbered  batteries  of  field 
artillery  and  companies  of  coast 
artillery,  all  within  the  Corps  of 
Artillery.  Then  in  1907  coast  and 
field  artillery  were  completely  sep- 
arated and  established  as  separate 
branches.  The  field  artillery  bat- 
teries were  organized  into  three 
regiments  of  light  artillery,  two  of 
mountain  artillery  and  one  of  horse 
artillery.  Coast  artillery  units  re- 
mained as  separate  numbered  com- 
panies within  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps. 

The  number  of  field  artillery  regi- 
ments increased  tremendously  dur- 
ing World  War  I and  at  that  time 
the  coast  artillery  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  antiaircraft  units. 
The  coast  artillery  had  partially  re- 
turned to  the  regimental  type  of 
organization  during  the  war  and,  in 
1924,  the  seven  old  19th  century 
regiments  were  restored  to  the  reg- 
ular Army  as  coast  artillery.  These 
new  regiments,  organized  from  ex- 
isting coast  artillery  companies,  in- 
herited the  history  and  honors  of 
the  former  organizations. 

The  need  for  more  flexible  and 
mobile  units  plus  increased  fire- 
power in  World  War  II  caused  the 
breakup  of  the  artillery  regiments  in 
both  branches.  The  elements  were 
reorganized  as  separate  battalions, 
batteries  and  groups  of  field  artil- 
lery, antiaircraft  artillery  and  coast 
artillery.  These  remained  separate 
until  the  advent  of  the  Combat 
Arms  Regimental  System  when 
field,  antiaircraft  and  coast  artillery 
units  were  reorganized  as  regiments 
to  re-establish  the  most  outstanding 
of  those  in  existence  before  World 


War  II. 

Since  there  was  no  distinction  in 
unit  designations  as  to  field  or  anti- 
aircraft, the  first  seven  regiments  in 
each  branch  were  consolidated  in 
line  with  the  Army  Reorganization 
Act  of  1950  which  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  types. 

Today,  under  the  present  reor- 
ganization, there  are  82  artillery 
regiments — 58  field  and  24  air  de- 
fense— in  the  regular  Army,  all 
under  CARS.  The  first  seven  regi- 
ments were  divided  into  14  regi- 
ments, seven  field  artillery  and 
seven  air  defense.  For  example,  the 
newly  organized  1st  Field  Artillery 
descends  from  the  former  1st  Field 
Artillery  through  the  1st  Artillery 
(CARS);  the  1st  Air  Defense  Artil- 
lery descends  from  the  old  1st  Coast 
Artillery  in  the  same  manner.  In 
each  case  the  historic  distinctive  in- 
signia (crest)  of  the  former  organ- 
ization has  been  given  to  the  re- 
organized regiment. 

Of  nine  other  regiments  having 
backgrounds  of  both  field  and  coast 
artillery,  seven  have  been  reorgan- 
ized as  air  defense  artillery  and  two 
as  field  artillery  depending  on  the 
number  and  type  of  active  units  they 
contained  just  prior  to  the  reorgan- 
ization in  September.  For  example, 
the  42d  Artillery  with  three  active 
field  artillery  battalions  and  no  ac- 
tive air  defense  battalion  was  re- 
designated the  42d  Field  Artillery. 
The  remaining  59  regiments  were 
redesignated  field  artillery  or  air 
defense  artillery  depending  on  their 
origin. 

Although  there  has  been  no  basic 
change  in  mission,  lineage  or  her- 
aldic items  in  59  of  the  artillery 
regiments,  the  new  designations  re- 
flect their  past  history  and  present 
mission.  For  the  nine  regiments  that 
have  mixed  backgrounds  and  have 
been  allotted  to  one  branch  or  the 
other,  present  missions  are  shown 
more  clearly  in  their  new  designa- 
tions. And  for  the  14  regiments  that 
have  been  separated,  their  lineages, 
restored  heraldic  items  and  missions 
portray  more  vividly  their  tradition- 
al heritage.  ft 


1st  Air  Defense  Artillery 


2d  Air  Defense  Artillery 


3d  Air  Defense  Artillery 


4th  Air  Defense  Artillery 


5th  Air  Defense  Artillery 


6th  Air  Defense  Artillery 


7th  Air  Defense  Artillery 
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does  military  shows,  Hope  characteristically  replies,  “1 
guess  I’m  hooked  on  the  box  lunches.” 

On  a more  serious  note  he  explains:  “There  are  many 
reasons  but  it  all  boils  down  to  one — like  the  time  when 
we  arrived  in  Bayonet  Bowl  (Korea).  It  had  been  snow- 
ing all  night  and  we  found  the  guys  sitting  out  there  in 
the  snow.  They  had  been  there  since  dawn.” 

Every  year  Hope  says  he  thinks  that  particular  mili- 
tary show  will  be  his  last.  It  never  is.  The  Department 
of  Defense  continues  to  ask  him  to  entertain  and  he 
continues  to  respond. 

Bouncing  Boy.  It  is  hard  to  pinpoint  Hope’s  moti- 
vating force.  He  has  been  before  the  public  so  long  it 
seems  that  his  public  and  private  lives  are  enmeshed. 

He  was  born  Leslie  Townes  Hope  in  Eltham,  Eng- 
land, the  fifth  of  a stonemason’s  seven  sons.  Hope  be- 
came a citizen  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  his 
father’s  naturalization  in  1920,  a few  years  after  the 
family  moved  to  Cleveland,  OH.  His  acting  career  be- 
gan with  a Fatty  Arbuckle  dancing  skit  back  when 
vaudeville  was  big.  Since  then  he’s  made  53  movies  and 
taped  more  than  a thousand  programs. 

Before  breaking  into  show  business  Hope  tried  many 
jobs.  He  worked  as  a delivery  boy,  soda  jerk,  shoe 
salesman  and  for  an  auto  company.  He  tried  amateur 
boxing  under  the  name  Packy  East  and  describes  that 
career  as  akin  to  Rembrandt — too  much  time  on  the 
canvas!  He  was  also  a journalist  and  a dance  instructor. 

Hope’s  early  entertainment  career  wasn’t  all  roses. 
In  his  first  appearance  at  the  Palace  in  New  York  “I 
was  numb,”  Hope  recalls.  “Not  just  scared,  numb.”  At 
least  one  critic  agreed:  “They  say  Bob  Hope  is  the  sen- 
sation of  the  Midwest.  If  that’s  so,  why  doesn’t 
he  go  back  there?”  stated  a review  in  the  now  defunct 
“Daily  Graphic.” 

Today  Hope’s  public  relations  office  calls  him  “King 
of  Comedy.”  They  aren’t  far  from  correct.  His  tech- 
nique with  topical  and  personal  jokes  has  been  a phe- 
nomenal success.  Two  qualities  in  this  brand  of  comedy, 
nurtured  during  years  of  vaudeville,  legitimate  stage, 
radio,  movies  and  television,  seem  to  stand  out  and  di- 
rectly relate  to  his  success. 

One  is  his  versatility — his  ability  to  range  from  white 
tie  and  tails  at  a dinner  show  to  fatigues  at  a Vietnam 
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The  Screaming  Eagles  really  screamed — for  more — when 
singer-dancer  Lola  Falana  appeared  at  Camp  Eagle  with 
the  Hope  show. 


base  camp.  Whether  he  is  delivering  his  incisive  one- 
liners  in  dapper  dark  suit  before  the  cameras  or  clown- 
ing with  Phyllis  Diller  on  a sandbagged  hillside,  he  is 
master  of  the  comic  situation. 

The  other  is  his  timing.  He  describes  it  this  way:  “At 
times  I have  good  material;  at  other  times  I have  great 
material.  But  I know  how  to  cover  up  the  merely  good 
and  make  it  sound  better  by  timing. 

“I  know  how  to  snap  a line,  then  cover  it,  then  speed 
on  to  the  next.  You  have  to  get  over  to  the  audience 
that  there’s  a game  of  wits  going  on  and  if  they  don’t 
stay  awake  they’ll  miss  something  . . .” 

The  Nation’s  needier  spares  no  one  with  his  prods — 
least  of  all  himself:  “They  gave  me  the  USO  award  the 
year  I didn’t  leave  the  country.  They  gave  me  an  Oscar 
for  being  a humanitarian.  And  the  B’nai  B’rith  gave 
me  an  award  for  being  Christian.  I can  hardly  wait  to 
break  a leg — it  might  mean  the  Nobel  prize!” 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Where  There’s  Hope  — 
there’s  usually  a beautiful 
show  girl  or  a whole  bevy 
of  them  to  help  entertain 
the  troops  . . . 


Hope’s  ribbing  never  hurts,  however.  He  jokes  with 
and  about  presidents  and  kings  but  casts  his  barbs  in 
fun — never  in  spite  or  with  harmful  intent.  He’s  been 
friends  with  every  president  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  has  kidded  them  all. 

Nobody  laughed  harder  than  the  new  president  when, 
after  the  1968  election,  Hope  announced,  “I’m  going 
down  to  Whittier  this  weekend.  I understand  they  just 
finished  building  the  log  cabin  that  Nixon  was  born  in.’’ 

Harry  Truman  kept  under  the  sheet  of  glass  on  his 
desk  a wire  Hope  sent  after  Truman  defeated  Dewey 
in  the  1948  election.  Hope  had  signed  his  name  to  one 
word,  “Unpack!” 

Military  Memories.  It  was  a spring  afternoon,  1941, 
at  March  Field,  CA,  when  Bob  Hope  did  his  first 
show  for  the  military.  Before  the  show  some  GIs  took 
him  for  a plane  ride — a real  barn-stormer.  Afterward 
Hope  asked,  “How  come  you  were  wearing  the  safety 
belt,  not  me?”  The  pilot  answered,  “They  need  me.” 

Three  decades  have  passed  since  that  first  GI  show 
and  Hope’s  still  standing  ready.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  Hope  got  the  idea  that  maybe  they  didn’t  need  him 
but  they  could  use  him. 

The  tradition  of  touring  military  bases  got  into  full 
swing  with  the  1941  peacetime  mobilization.  Hope  took 
his  radio  show  to  camps  and  air  bases  all  over  the 
country.  Then  when  war  broke  out  he  packed  a bag  and 
took  off  for  England,  the  Continent,  North  Africa,  the 
South  Pacific,  Alaska,  Iceland — wherever  soldiers  were 
training  or  fighting. 

There  was  one  night  in  North  Africa  he  remembers 
particularly  well.  “Tony  Romano,  Jack  Pepper  and  I 
were  riding  along  in  a jeep  and  suddenly  an  air  raid 
alarm  sounded,”  Hope  recounted.  “We  decided  to  head 
away  from  Bizerte  and  drove  across  the  desert  until  we 
came  to  a place  our  driver  said  looked  like  a good  place 
to  stop.  After  we  had  sat  there  about  20  minutes  lights 
came  on  all  around  us.  We  were  parked  in  the  middle 
of  an  enormous  ammunition  dump. 

“When  World  War  II  was  over  and  we  went  on  into 
Korea  I went  there  lOO  with  another  USO  troupe,”  con- 
tinued Hope,  recalling  yet  another  battlefield  adventure. 
“When  1 reached  Japan  I told  the  boys  in  Tokyo,  ‘1 
know  it’s  not  on  our  schedule  but  I’d  like  to  do  a show 


Hope  has  grown  a little  older  since  this  1965  appearance 
in  Vietnam  . . . 


for  the  First  Marines.’ 

“We  went  from  Seoul  to  Pyongyang,  did  a show, 
then  took  off  for  Wonsan  where  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion was  scheduled  to  be.  As  we  flew  into  Wonsan  we 
saw  a lot  of  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  small  boats 
headed  toward  shore,”  he  said.  “That’s  nice,  I thought, 
they’re  coming  to  see  our  show.  But  when  we  arrived  at 
Wonsan  airport  there  wasn’t  a soul  in  sight.  We  went 
over  to  the  hangar  and  finally  some  brass  showed  up. 

“ ‘When  did  you  get  here?’  they  asked.  ‘We’ve  been 
here  for  20  minutes,’  I told  them,”  continued  Hope. 
“ ‘Twenty  minutes!’  they  exclaimed.  ‘You  beat  us  to 
the  beach!  We’ve  just  landed!’ 

“They’d  been  attacking  the  place  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a bloodless  invasion,”  Hope  concluded.  “When 
we  landed  at  the  airport  there  were  guerrillas  all  around 
us  but  we  didn’t  know  it.  The  fact  that  we  beat  the 
Marines  to  the  beach  made  the  AP  wire.” 

Off  Again.  Hope  has  been  making  his  annual  Christ- 
mas pilgrimage  to  Vietnam  since  1 964.  Even  after  the 
explosive  reception  he  received  some  years  back  he 
keeps  returning.  “Everyone  has  heard  about  our  ex- 
perience in  Saigon  when  the  Viet  Cong  blew  up  the 
Brink’s  officers’  quarters  across  from  our  hotel.  We 
thought  we  were  being  given  one  hell  of  a reception 
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Defense  Department  “usually  in  August.”  Then  an 
itinerary  is  drawn  up  and  a cast  selected.  “I  just  ask 
myself — what  do  the  guys  want?”  said  Hope.  “And  1 
always  come  up  with  the  same  answer — girls! 

“In  addition  to  the  cast,  our  show  needs  a produc- 
tion staff  of  about  a dozen  people  and  a number  of 
technicians,”  he  continued.  “One  big  thing — we  like  to 
get  a lot  of  on-the-spot  background  material  from  the 
locations  where  we  expect  to  entertain  because  the  guys 
like  to  hear  lots  of  local  stuff  in  our  gags. 

“Another  thing  is  the  timing  of  the  shows — consid- 
ering the  number  of  personnel  and  amount  of  equip- 
ment we  carry.  In  combat  areas  the  Department  of  De- 
fense allows  us  to  stay  only  a certain  length  of  time — 
it’s  called  ‘reaction  time’ — the  amount  of  time  it  would 
take  the  enemy  to  discover  we’re  there  and  take  action,” 
he  explained.  “We  are  required  to  make  fast  stops  and 
quick  getaways  so  we  can  cover  as  much  territory  as 
possible.  Also,  where  we  go  is  classified — not  even  we 
know  until  we’re  on  our  way.” 

The  military  goes  even  further  to  see  that  Hope  and 
his  troupe  are  safe.  “They  usually  have  a whole  ring  of 
MPs  around  us.  That’s  to  protect  the  girls,”  he  said. 
“They  usually  give  me  a slingshot. 

“There’s  really  no  basic  difference  in  entertaining  in 
a combat  zone  and  New  York  or  Hollywood,”  he  said. 
“I  was  trained  in  vaudeville.  I’ve  been  ducking  ever 
since. 

“Seriously,”  he  added,  “soldiers  are  the  best  audience 
in  the  world.  They  know  that  you  came  to  see  them  and 
they  really  show  their  appreciation.” 

Unlike  the  premature  landing  at  Wonsan  and  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  there  are  many  unpublicized 
stories  about  the  long  walks  Hope  has  taken  through 
miles  of  hospital  wards  shaking  hands,  cheering  up 
drooping  chins,  taking  addresses  with  the  promise  of 
calling  loved  ones  when  he  gets  back  home. 

It  really  doesn’t  make  much  difference  why  Hope 
makes  military  tours.  The  fact  remains  that  he  con- 
tinues to  make  them.  He  is  willing,  for  whatever  the 
reason,  to  give  his  time  and  efforts  so  that  soldiers 
might  find  a little  light  in  an  otherwise  bleak  situation. 
And  that’s  something  that  many  other  celebrities  won’t 
do  for  any  reason. — SP5  Tom  Bailey.  -A 


when  we  saw  all  the  crowds  in  the  street,”  he  quipped. 
“I  spent  the  next  several  hours  cowering  under  my  bed 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next.” 

Humorist  Stan  Freberg  comments;  “Audiences  love 
Bob  because  he  provides  situations  which  enable  him  to 
laugh  at  himself.  This  is  the  basis,  I think,  of  true 
American  humor.” 

Freberg  also  explains  how  the  68-year-old  trouper 
can  withstand  the  physical  and  mental  strains  of  these 
trips  year  after  year:  “He’s  got  the  energy  of  10  men, 
the  talent  of  20  . . .” 

These  trips  begin  each  year  with  a request  from  the 


. . . but  the  old  enthusiasm  and  comical  clout  are  still 
evident  on  visits  to  camps  and  bases. 
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E’s  coming!” 

“Wow  man,  right  on!” 

“Tell  it  like  it  is!” 

A mustachioed  young  soldier 
quietly  picks  out  a tune  on  his  guitar 
. . . and  sings: 

“The  Lord  of  love  He  came  to  me, 

For  I was  blind  but  now  I see, 

I was  lost  but  now  Tm  found 

And  now  Tm  working  for  my  crown.” 

As  the  singing  continues,  others  in  the  small  room 
pause  from  their  rapping  or  drinking  coffee  to  listen,  all 
but  two  young  men  off  in  a far  corner. 

“Man  I just  can’t  take  my  drill  sergeant  any  more. 
He’s  . . . well  he’s  just  out  of  it  ...  I mean  wayyy  out.” 
“Have  you  tried  Christ?” 

“What’s  He  got  to  do  with  it?  I mean  the  Army’s 
just  a bummer.  What’s  this  Christ  jazz?” 

“What  is  this  Christ  jazz?  Isn’t  that  the  chaplain’s 
business?  I mean  I thought  Jesus  freaks  were  all  COs, 
didn’t  believe  in  war  and  all  that.  I thought  peace 
and  love  were  their  scene.  Are  they  really  in  the 
military?” 

Yes!  In  the  words  of  Billy  Graham,  “The  youth 
of  America,  the  emerging  generation,  are  on  a great 
quest  for  purpose  and  meaning  in  their  lives.  They’re 
searching  for  something  to  give  them  meaning  and 
thousands  are  finding  it  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  majority 
is  not  . . . but  the  minority  is  growing.  It  is 
becoming  the  in  thing  to  live  for  Christ.” 

That  growing  minority  is  beginning  to  surface  in 
the  Army.  Around  the  world  small  groups  of 
young  men  and  women  are  getting  it  all  together, 
reading  from  well-worn  Bibles,  living  the  faith 
in  which  they  believe. 

“I  was  turned  off  to  Jesus  especially  through  college,” 
a young  SP4  related.  “Then  in  basic,  I met  this 
Christian.  He  was  unique  in  that  he  wasn’t  miserable 
like  everybody  else.  Always  had  a big  smile.  Always 
praisin’  the  Lord. 
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Accepting  Christ 
changes  a person’s 
outlook  on 
many  things 
beginning  with 
baptism,  bottom  left, 
and  prayer  on 
the  river  bank, 
top  left. 

Music,  far  left, 
adds  a new 
dimension  to 
worship  as  old 
favorites  take  on  a 
new  look  and 
the  rock  beat 
blends  with 
traditional. 
Discussion  too  finds 
a new  enthusiasm, 
top  right,  at 
coffee  houses  and 
chapels  where 
scriptures  are 
taught  with 
new  understanding. 
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“We  both  shared  the  same  tent  on  bivouac 
and  that  was  part  of  the  Lord’s  plan.  I wanted 
him  to  prove  to  me  that  there  really  was  a God.  Fired 
question  after  question  at  him.  Some  of  the  things 
he  said  opened  my  mind  but  I still  wouldn’t  give  in. 

“After  basic  we  were  both  holdovers  and  one  night 
he  took  me  to  meet  some  of  the  Jesus  people  in 
Monterey.  Beautiful.  You  just  don’t  find  people  with 
that  kind  of  love  for  each  other,  that  open  with 
each  other.  Man  it  was  beautiful.  I’d  leave  the 
meetings  praisin’  the  Lord  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

I didn’t  care  who  heard. 

“Then  the  Lord  took  me  away  from  all  that — 
the  testimony,  the  fellowship — and  I started  to  drift 
away.  It  was  up  and  down — but  mostly  down.  In  my 
new  job  there  was  utter  confusion.  I was  on  the  verge 
of  a nervous  breakdown.  I needed  something,  someone 
and  the  Lord  knew  it.  He  sent  me  another  solid 
Christian.  We’d  get  away  together  and  just  talk  to  the 
Lord,  but  after  about  8 weeks  he  really  laid  it  on  me. 
‘You  can’t  be  miserable  and  love  the  Lord,’  he  said, 
and  for  the  first  time  I met  Christ  personally,  took 
Him  as  my  own  personal  Saviour.  The  next  day 
my  friend  shipped  out. 

“After  that  things  started  happening.  I found  the 
fellowship  I’d  been  seeking.  Bible  studies.  I really 
began  to  live. 

“Man,  Christ  is  real  and  He  made  me  real.  It’s  heavy, 
but  it’s  the  only  way.” 


HE  soldier  today  wants  a challenge  and 
that’s  where  Christ  comes  in.  Talk  to 
those  who  have  Him.  They’ll  tell  you. 
“Ain’t  no  boredom  ’round  here.  Man. 
we’re  alive.  For  the  first  time  we’re 
alive.” 

Jean-Paul  Sartre,  the  French  existentialist- 
philosopher,  said,  “You  will  never  find  peace  and 
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happiness  until  you  are  ready  to  commit  yourself  to 
something  worth  dying  for.” 

A young  serviceman  moonlighted  as  a nightclub 
entertainer.  His  whole  world  was  wrapped  up  in  singing, 
booze  and  women.  One  evening  two  other  servicemen 
challenged  that  world.  They  were  outside  the  club 
where  he  worked  telling  the  story  of  Jesus  to  any 
who  would  listen. 

The  entertainer  was  partying  inside  when  he  heard 
the  “freaks”  were  outside.  Girls  in  arm,  he  went  to 
meet  the  challenge. 

“Hey!  You  Jesus  guys!  Get  outta  here.  You'll  give 
the  club  a bad  name.” 

“But  we  just  want  to  . . .” 

“1  don't  care  what  you  want  to.  Get  out!” 

“Have  you  . . .” 

The  entertainer  was  angry.  There  was  the  flash  of  a 
blade  in  the  young  man's  hand.  Carefully,  deliberately 
he  moved  it  toward  the  throat  of  his  adversary. 

“You  won't  use  that.  Jesus  loves  you.  I love  you.” 
The  hand  trembled,  faltered  . . . 

“A  lotta  guys  are  searchin’  for  Jesus.  Won't  you  let 
me  help  you  find  Him?” 

Once  again  the  blade  moved  closer  . . . 

“Go  ahead.  Kill  me  then.  I know  where  I'm  going. 
Do  you?” 

The  hand  dropped.  Two  men  moved  into  the  shadow 
of  the  nearby  alley.  One  would  emerge  a new  man. 

That  entertainer  no  longer  works  in  a cabaret  but 
serves  his  Christ  on  the  street  corner  or  wherever  He 
may  call. 

“When  I came  in  the  Army  1 thought  it  was  really 
gonna'  be  a bummer  but  I found  God  is  real  and  He 
has  people  wherever  you  go  from  the  frontlines  of 
Vietnam  to  the  barracks  of  basic,”  one  Jesus  person 
explained. 

“I  decided  I was  going  to  be  a counselor  for  a Billy 
Graham  film.  Help  those  who  came  forward  to  find 
Christ,”  he  continued.  “But  I found  little  satisfaction  in 
the  counseling  classes.  Then  it  hit  me.  I was  doing  this 
to  edify  myself,  not  Christ.” 

For  the  real  Jesus  person,  selflessness  is  the  name 
of  the  game. 

What  then  of  organized  religion?  Aren't  the  Jesus 
people  just  a new  denomination?  Don't  they  want  to  do 
away  with  churches? 

“Jesus  did  ordain  the  church  but  I think  we  must  be 
careful  that  the  movement  is  not  shackled  by  the  forms 
of  established  denominations,”  commented  one  Spec.  5. 
“Religion  is  man's  best  attempt  to  find  God.  Christ  is 
God's  best  attempt  to  find  man.  Christ  must  be  the 
central  theme.” 

“It's  gotta'  move  inside  the  organized  church,” 
commented  another.  “I  couldn't  have  gotten  along 
without  the  older  people  in  my  church.  They  know  and 
understand  the  scriptures  in  depth.  We  need  their 
wisdom. 

“But  they  hafta'  recognize  that  we  have  our  own 
thing,  our  music,  the  way  we  dress.  Not  new  standards 


, . . just  principles.  They  can  become  spiritual  mothers 
and  fathers,  rap  with  us.  Tell  it  like  it  is.” 

“One  reason  why  1 left  the  church  was  because  of  all 
the  negativism,”  said  still  another.  “1  didn't  know  what 
to  do  or  why.  Now  I know  that  just  working  for 
Jesus  puts  excitement  in  your  life.  Nobody  ever  told 
me  that  in  church.” 

“Christians  in  the  church  must  reach  out,”  a young 
girl  added.  “Too  many  churches  say  come  and  listen 
instead  of  going  to  the  lost,  those  who  have  never 
accepted  Christ  as  a personal  Saviour. 

“The  Jesus  people  are  showing  the  way  to  go.  If  they 
combine  with  the  church  then  Christ's  work  can  really 
spread.  Many  times  these  young  people  can  pass  on  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  other  church  members.” 

HEN  what  about  the  chaplaincy? 

“A  good  chaplain  is  someone  not 
afraid  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
so  turned  on  to  Him  that  Christ  takes 
first  place  in  his  life  and  his  work. 

He  must  be  a man  with  enough  faith 
to  believe  that  God  can  work  in  the  Army  and  can 
reach  and  touch  souls.  He's  got  to  know  the  Bible  well 
enough  to  really  put  it  to  work  in  his  life.” 

That  job  description  came  from  a young  chaplain's 
assistant  at  Fort  Lewis,  WA.  There  the  work  in  the 
Army  chapels  is  led  by  a quiet,  reserved,  perhaps  even 
restricted,  man  of  the  cloth.  Chaplain  (COL)  John  J. 
Murphy.  This  man's  humble,  driving  force  meets  you 
even  before  you  meet  him.  His  influence  is  everywhere. 
Although  he's  greying  at  the  temples.  Father  Murphy 
is  not  hung  up  on  the  past  or  organized  denominations. 
He's  seeking  that  unseen  force  that  creates  and  unifies 
the  whole  man. 
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“Our  primary  concern  is  that  people  mature 
spiritually  both  in  the  formal  and  informal  sense,” 
Father  Murphy  said.  “If  a group  like  the  Jesus  people 
is  having  real  spiritual  impact  then  we  encourage  it. 
You  must  speak  to  the  youth  of  today  in  terms  which 
they  find  relevant.  There’s  no  denying,  for  example, 
that  rock  has  great  relevancy  for  them — but  there  are 
others  here  who  don’t  relate  to  that  sort  of  thing.  There 
must  be  the  folk  mass  and  there  must  also  be  four  part 
choirs.  Purportedly  we  are  of  the  same  Creator  and 
headed  for  the  same  destiny  so  religion  runs  the  gamut 
of  age. 

“Summarily  it’s  the  dictum  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people. 

“Maybe  now  is  the  time  for  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Here  at  Fort  Lewis  the  Holy  Name  Society 
and  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  have  given  way 
to  simply  Men  of  the  Chapel.  This  includes  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews  and  the  unaffiliated.  Over  the  past 
few  months  attendance  has  doubled.  We’ve  even 
reached  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium  but  there  is  a 
depth  here  that  cannot  be  counted,  a new  depth  in 
spiritual  understanding.” 

Father  Joe,  as  he  is  affectionately  known,  is  not 
alone.  His  right  hand  man  is  Chaplain  (MAJ)  James 
A.  Edgren,  a fireball  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm. 
It’s  Chaplain  Edgren  who  puts  Father.  Murphy’s  plans 
into  action. 

“There  are  two  types  of  chaplains,  unfortunately,” 
Chaplain  Edgren  pointed  out.  “Those  who  are  tools 
of  God  and  those  who  are  hindrances.  An  example  of 
the  first  category  is  Chaplain  (LTC)  David  T. 
Engebretsen.  He’s  far  from  the  ossified,  typical 
chaplain  thought  of  by  many  soldiers. 

“It  takes  a very  special  man  to  take  time  out  on  a 
Sunday  to  have  a special  beach  service,  an  informal 
one.  He  carved  it  out  just  so  he  could  reach  people 
where  they  are.” 

The  beach  service  was  well  received.  People  sat  at 
tables,  sang  songs  and  listened  not  to  a sermon  or 
lecture  but  to  a simple  discussion  about  the  Lord  and 
His  work.  Everyone  was  encouraged  to  participate. 

A Tuesday  night  Bible  study  also  started  under  his 
tutelege  as  has  a Jesus  people  coffee  house  appropriately 
named,  “One  Way.”  This  is  the  password  of  the  Jesus 
group.  Given  with  the  index  finger  pointed  heavenward, 
it  simply  means  the  one  way  to  salvation  is  offered 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

HE  coffee  house  is  open  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Its  walls  are  covered  with  burlap 
sacks  and  psychedelic  posters  with  such 
slogans  as,  “Today  is  the  first  day  of 
the  rest  of  your  life  . . . live  it  like  it 
was  your  last.”  There  music  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 


“Some  people  really  turn  on  to  songs  with  a beat 
like  'Jesus  Is  A Soul  Man’  or  ‘Amen.’  You  can  really 
praise  the  Lord  with  songs  like  that,”  stated  a young 
musically-inclined  SP4.  “One  day  we  were  sittin’  around 
the  coffee  house  with  this  brother  who’d  been  a drug 
addict  for  a year  and  a half  when  the  Lord  found 
him  . . . errr  ...  he  found  the  Lord.  The  Lord’d  been 
there  all  the  time.  If  you’re  not  close  to  God,  guess 
who’s  moved? 

“Anyway  we  just  started  making  up  songs  . . . songs 
of  praise,  songs  of  thanks,  songs  of  . . . happiness. 
That’s  really  heavy.  Sometimes  we  just  sit  and  pour  our 
heart  out  to  music,  man.  If  your  eyes  are  on  the  Lord 
and  you’re  giving  Him  the  glory.  He  s gonna’  bless 
you.  Just  take  a guitar  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  it  works 
. . . it  works.  Guys  hear  this  crazy  sound  cornin’  out 
and  think,  ‘Wow,  what’s  happenin’  . . . they  come  in 
. . . like  the  beat  . . . pick  up  the  words  and  wow  . . . 
you’re  tellin’  ’em  about  Jesus,  man.” 

How  does  a program  like  this  begin? 

“If  there’s  a group  of  really  alive,  born-again 
Christians  who  want  to  start  a coffee  house,  then 
contact  the  chaplain,”  a young  involved  serviceman 
advised.  “It’s  his  job  to  do  his  best  to  let  the  entire 
post  know  where  real  Christian  fellowship  exists.  But 
be  careful.  Keep  it  centered  in  Christ.  Don’t  let  it 
drift  off  into  the  pop  art  hippie  thing.  Let  the  Holy 
Spirit  show  you  the  way.” 

Does  the  Jesus  movement  affect  the  soldier  in  any 
way  other  than  spiritual? 

“Following  Christ  is  a hard,  rugged  life,”  Billy 
Graham  has  often  said.  “The  moment  you  come  to 
Jesus  Christ  you  enter  into  the  thick  of  the  biggest 
warfare  in  the  universe.  Every  day  is  a battle.” 

The  Jesus  movement  creates  a better  soldier,  ready 
to  meet  this  day-to-day  battle  in  a special  way. 

“The  Bible  admonishes  us  to  work  hard,  lead  a 
disciplined  life  and  be  diligent  in  our  tasks.  We’re 
really  working  for  the  Lord,”  a young  soldier  explained. 
“Staying  close  to  Him  in  prayer  and  Bible  study  helps 
us  overcome  anger  and  resentment.  It  leads  us  toward 
offering  a helping  hand  whenever  and  wherever  it  is 
needed,  on  the  job  or  not.  The  Army  offers  a mission 
field  and  whether  or  not  you  carry  a weapon  is  not 
important.  Staying  in  the  center  of  God’s  will  is.” 
“Staying  in  the  center  of  God’s  will  is  so  very 
important,”  another  added.  “When  I’m  out  on  the  rifle 
range  or  doing  something  1 don’t  particularly  enjoy, 
if  I keep  my  mind  on  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  I can 
do  it.  When  I’m  confronted  with  people  in  my  company 
who  are  hard  to  deal  with,  I can  look  to  the  Bible  and 
use  Christ  as  my  example.  He  gives  me  more  than 
comfort.  He  gives  a way  of  life.” 

And  fellowship!  One  young  man  came  running  into  a 
Wednesday  night  service  with  hair  tousled  and  wearing 
a dirty  T-shirt  and  cut-offs. 

“I  gotta’  GI  party  and  can’t  be  with  you  tonight,” 
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he  blurted.  “But  I just  wanted  you  to  know  that  I’ll  be 
with  you  in  spirit.” 

He  turned  and  ran  out. 

Baptism  is  one  of  the  highlights  for  the  believer.  It 
doesn't  matter  much  where.  One  young  lady  recounts 
such  an  experience. 

“It  was  so  beautiful.  Everything  was  quiet  and  the 
water  was  super  cold  at  the  lake.  I wondered  if  Chuck 
really  knew  what  he  was  doing  or  if  he  just  thought 
it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

“Then  .the  fellows  led  him  down  into  the  water  and, 
after  asking  God’s  blessing,  placed  him  into  the 
watery  grave  as  a symbol  of  Christ’s  death  and  burial. 

“As  Chuck  emerged  symbolizing  Christ’s 
resurrection,  it  just  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  zapped 
him.  He  just  bubbled  all  over.  It  was  wonderful.  I 
grew  closer  to  the  Lord  too.” 


HE  Jesus  movement  in  the  military  is 
growing.  Sparks  are  seen  around  the 
world. 

• A love  jamboree  at  Fort  Lewis,  with 
singing  and  testimonies  and  praising 
God.  And  a special  weekly  ecumenical 
charismatic  worship  service  filled  with  innovation 
glorifying  God. 

• A weekly  Bible  study  and  prayer  group  at  Cameron 
Station,  VA,  during  the  lunch  hour. 

• Richard  Hogue,  often  called  “God’s  man  for  the  now 
generation,”  appeared  during  a Spiritual  Revolution 
Now  Festival  featuring  Christian  folk  groups  in  the 
Fort  Hood,  TX,  area.  Some  500  soldiers  attended  in 
one  evening,  many  making  decisions  for  Christ. 

• Dr.  A.  Purnell  Bailey,  well-known  radio  minister 
and  syndicated  columnist,  preached  at  Fitzsimons  Army 
Hospital,  CO,  on  moral  issues  at  hand. 

• A chaplain  at  Tompkins  Barracks,  Schwetzingen, 
Germany,  conducted  an  Open  Bible  Contest  for  his 
troops. 

• Self-help  coffee  house  ministry  established  at 


Wurtzburg,  Germany,  for  artillerymen.  A Religion 
Centered  Life  Workshop  also  slated.  Expanding  on  the 
purpose  of  the  coffee  house,  a young  Spec.  4 
stated,  “This  is  not  a drug,  alcohol  or  race  oriented 
program  but  an  attempt  to  make  faith  contemporary 
and  relevant.  It  is  aimed  at  all  men.” 

• Folk  music  and  dialogue  sermons  find  their  way  into 
the  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  chapel  program. 

• Christian  concert  conducted  at  Fort  Richardson,  AK. 

• Youth  With  A Mission,  an  international  movement  of 
young  people  from  varied  denominations  dedicated 
to  presenting  Jesus  Christ,  opens  One  Way  coffee 
house  at  Fliegerhorst  Kaserne,  Germany. 

• Four-day  revival  conducted  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
Vietnam.  Chaplain  carries  revival  into  hooches,  finding 
an  open  forum  at  every  turn. 

• Sunday  evening  services  with  mod  outlook  organized 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO.  One  night  more  than 
2,200  attended. 

• “Jesus  Christ  Superstar”  presented  by  Fort  Carson, 
CO,  little  theater  group.  (See  page  28.) 

• Guitar  and  folk  singing  highlighting  new  look  at  Fort 
Carson  chapel  services. 

• Bible  discussion  group  begins  at  Fort  Hood,  TX. 

• “Grannies”  marks  the  spot  where  Jesus  people  gather 
at  Fort  Wainwright,  AL,  for  singing,  clapping  hands 
and  real  fellowship,  offering  one  and  all  their 

Jesus  Christ. 

• Bumper  stickers,  signs,  posters  everywhere  like  “If 
you  know  Jesus — honk!”;  “Got  Problems — Try 
Christ!”;  and  “Caution — this  driver  may  disappear  in 
the  rapture  (second  coming  of  Christ).”' 

A young  soldier  lifts  his  rich  baritone  voice  in  song 
one  Sunday  morning.  His  flashing  dark  eyes  and 
captivating  smile  spread  a feeling  of  warmth  throughout 
the  entire  congregation.  His  uniform  is  neat  and  clean, 
his  brass  is  shined  and  his  hair  is  neatly  trimmed. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Jesus  movement.  In  his 
testimony  he  tells  of  the  game  he  had  played  at  being 
a Christian.  How  easy  it  was  to  fool  the  world.  But  . . 

“.  . . the  hand  of  Jesus  touched  me  . . . and  now 
I am  no  longer  the  same.” — SSG  Don  Mallicoat. 


The  Spark 


The  spark  that  ignites  the  Jesus 
people  is  something  called  the  new 
birth.  What’s  that?  It’s  not  resolving 
to  be  good  or  feeling  sorry  for  what 
you’ve  done  wrong  and  it  certainly 
isn’t  joining  a church.  Joining  comes 


after  the  new  birth.  It  is  a spiritual 
birth,  entirely  voluntary,  to  a life 
everlasting.  Call  it  being  born  of 
God.  And  if  we’re  born  of  God 
then  we’re  His  children.  The  Bible 
says,  “But  to  all  who  received  Him, 


He  gave  the  right  to  become  the 
children  of  God.  All  they  needed  to 
do  was  believe  He  would  save 
them.”  (John  1:12,  Living  Letters) 

— Billy  Graham  ^ 
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Faces  express  the 
production’s  many  moods. 
From  left, 

hate  and  joy.  Center, 
wonder  and  cynical  pride. 
Below,  concern,  love 
and  compassion. 


“What  then  to  do  about  this  Jesusmania?” 

That  question  became  primary  to  Allan  Jones  who  was  the  music  director. 
There  was  no  score,  just  the  recordings,  so  a small  group  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  putting  together  choral,  rock  band  and  symphony  parts.  From  cos- 
tumes to  lights,  it  was  a first.  Sandy  Khaler  had  to  come  up  with  65  costume 
designs  while  the  job  of  lighting  the  extravaganza  fell  to  ILT  Charles  Arnao. 
The  cue  for  success — a delicate  balance  ’twixt  abstract  and  traditional.  On 
opening  night  Colletti  turned  responsibility  for  the  production  over  to  SP4 
Joe  Johnson,  stage  manager.  It  would  be  he  who  would  guide  it  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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Christ’s  passion  in  operatic  form  recalls 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  His  twelve  apostles, 
Herod’s  mockery,  the  crowd  pleading  to  be 
healed  and  the  crucifixion.  While 
Mary  and  a Roman  captain  watch 
Jesus  die,  Judas  pleads  with  Caiaphus 
and  Annas  to  take  the  blood  money. 
Choreography  by  SF4  Mike  McKee 
helped  .stimulate 
the  excitement  and  drama 
which  brought  standing  ovations 
— and  tears. 
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“But  what  is  truth?  We  both  have  truths.” 


SP5  George  Haltiwanger  (Jesus)  had  never  sung  rock  before  Superstar. 
His  only  other  major  role  was  one  of  the  three  wise  men  in  “Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors.”  A Christian,  he  feels  that  anyone  studying  the  life  of  Christ 
“is  bound  to  examine  his  own.  It  has  to  change  you!” 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


Fort  Carson/  CO--Fort  Carson's  production  of  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar"  (page 
28  this  issue)  took  top  overall  honors  in  the  annual  Sixth  Army  Musical 
Play  Contest.  In  addition,  it  captured  best  stage  direction,  best  light- 
ing, best  set  design  and  best  costuming  honors.  Each  of  the  four  other 
entries  also  earned  awards.  Mrs.  Ann  Homrighausen  was  named  best  female 
performer  for  her  role  as  Madama  Dubonnet  in  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
production,  "The  Boy  Friend."  The  Presidio  entry  also  took  top  choreo- 
graphy honors.  SGT  Dennis  Florzak's  portrayal  of  Littlechap  in  the  Fort 
Lewis  production,  "Stop  The  World  I Want  To  Get  Off,"  received  kudos  as 
top  male  performer.  Best  Musical  Direction  went  to  Fort  Ord's  "You're  A 
Good  Man  Charlie  Brown"  while  "The  Fantastiks"  at  Sacremento  Army  Depot 
rounded  out  the  awards  with  Best  Publicity. 

Chicago,  IL — Project  VEHTS,  Versatile  Employment  for  Health- 
Trained  Servicemen,  is  helping  veterans  with  medical  back- 
grounds and  experiences  find  jobs  in  civilian  hospitals.  VEHTS 
also  offers  on-the-job  training  and  education  opportunites  to 
meet  hiring  standards  of  civilian  hospitals.  The  project  is 
currently  helping  vets  qualify  for  medical  positions  in 
Chicago's  Cook  County  Hospitals  system.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Project  VEHTS,  Health  and  Hospitals  Governing 

Commission  of  Cook  County,  1900  W.  Polk  St.,  Room  558,  Chicago, 

IL  60612. 

Washington,  DC--Midnight  Jan.  15  is  the  latest  postmark  date  accepted  on 
all  entries  in  the  annual  Military  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition 
(MPYC) . The  contest  is  open  to  active  duty  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  including  full-time  active  duty 
National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  assigned  as  photographers  or  infor- 
mation personnel.  Only  photographs  taken  while  on  active  duty  are  eligible. 
All  entries  in  each  of  the  nine  categories  must  have  been  taken  between 
Jan.  1,  1971,  and  Dec.  31,  1971.  Material  should  be  sent  (postage  pre- 
paid) to:  Military  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition,  Photojournalism 

Division,  Defense  Information  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN  46216. 
Information  on  rules  and  entry  procedures  for  MPYC  are  contained  in  DA 
Circular  28-62  dated  Oct.  12,  1971. 

Fort  Penning,  GA — The  basic  level  course  for  MOS  11C40  (Infantry 
Indirect  Fire  Crewman)  will  be  offered  at  Fort  Penning,  begin- 
ning in  January,  under  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Education 
System.  EM  in  pay  grades  E-4  and  below  who  have  not  attended 
the  NCO  Candidate  Course  may  qualify  for  this  12-week  course. 

It  encompasses  all  phases  of  mortar  training  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral military  subjects  which  are  supervisory  oriented.  Unit 
personnel  offices  have  requisition  authority  and  eligibility 
data.  In  a related  area,  NCOs  in  grades  E-6  and  E-7  whose 
only  mortar  training  has  been  AIT  or  OJT,  may  be  eligible  to 
attend  the  6-week  Infantry  Mortar  Platoon  Course  at  Fort  Banning. 
Successful  completion  of  this  course  in  advanced  mortar  gun- 
nery means  promotion  points  for  the  graduates.  Prerequisites 
for  this  course  are  in  DA  Pamphlet  350-10,  the  U.S.  Army  Schools 
Catalogue . 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


Washington,  DC — November  end-of-the-month  pay  checks  should  be  worth  more  to 
junior  of ficers  and  enlisted  men  since  a pay  hike  went  into  effect  Nov.  14 
when  Phase  II  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  began.  An  increase  in 
the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  for  all  soldiers  also  accompanied  the  pay 
hikes.  The  complete  basic  pay  table,  including  the  latest  increases,  will  be 
published  in  the  January  issue  of  SOLDIERS.  Here,  however,  are  the'  new  base 
pays  for  junior  officers  and  enlisted  men  along  with  the  adjusted  BAQ  rates. 


OFFICERS 

Years  of  Service 


PAY  GRADE 

2 or  LESS 

OVER  2 

0-2 

$570.30 

0-1 

495.00 

515.40 

ENLISTED 

E-7 

443.40 

E-6 

382.80 

E-5 

336.30 

E-4 

323. 40 

341.40 

E-3 

311.10 

328.20 

E-2 

299.10 

E-1 

268.50 

OVER  3 

OVER  4 

OVER  6 

PERSONNEL 

361.20 

341.10 

389 . 40 
354.60 

405.00 

BAQ  RATES 


Pay  grade 

Without  dependents 

With  dependents 

0-10 

$230.40 

$288.00 

0-9 

230.40 

288.00 

0-8 

230.40 

288.00 

0-7 

230.40 

288.00 

0-6 

211.80 

258.30 

0-5 

198.30 

238.80 

0-4 

178.80 

215.40 

0-3 

158.40 

195.60 

0-2 

138.60 

175.80 

0-1 

108.90 

141.60 

W-4 

172.50 

207.90 

W-3 

155.40 

191.70 

W-2 

137.10 

173.70 

W-1 

123.90 

160 . 80 

E-9 

130.80 

184.20 

E-8 

122.10 

172.20 

E-7 

104.70 

161.40 

E-6 

95.70 

150.00 

E-5 

92.70 

138.60 

E-4 

81.60 

121.50 

E-3 

72.30 

105.00 

E-2 

63.90 

105.00 

E-1 

60.00 

105.00 
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VERY  DAY  the  clear  plastic  5-gallon  water  con- 
tainer fills  a little  bit  more — but  not  with  water. 

It’s  filling  up  with  vials  of  deadly  heroin  and  other 
drugs  that  have  been  seized  in  swift  moving  raids 
staged  by  a newly  organized  unit  of  the  4th  Battalion, 
31st  Infantry,  196th  Infantry  Brigade  operating  in  Da 
Nang. 

While  agencies  and  organizations  at  other  levels  are 
studying  and  probing  the  overall  drug  picture,  the 
heroin  squad  of  the  “Polar  Bears”  is  aiming  at  the  grass 
roots — no  pun  on  marijuana  intended.  This  small  or- 
ganization is  dedicated  to  drying  up  the  sources  that 
supply  any  users  in  the  unit. 

How  well  they  are  succeeding  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  container  continues  to  be  filled  with  vials, 
the  input  is  slowing  down  to  a dribble.  At  last  count 
there  were  750  containers,  of  which  400  were  accumu- 
lated the  first  week;  the  rest  came  in  over  a period  of 
more  than  a month. 

The  team  is  headed  by  Major  John  F.  O’Brien,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  battalion,  who  readily  admits  he’s 
not  a narcotics  expert.  “I’m  a people  expert  and  that’s 

CAPTAIN  GEORGE  F.  BENNETT  was  until  recently  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  196th  Infantry  Brigade,  Vietnam. 


Major  O’Brien  shows  the  accumulated  by-products 
of  drug  raids  by  The  Untouchables. 

why  I wage  war  on  drugs,”  he  says. 

Nightly  raids  and  sudden  searches  aren’t  the  only 
methods  employed.  At  weekly  brainstorming  sessions, 
junior  enlisted  men  thrash  out  the  problem  and  seek 
solutions.  Every  man  who  joins  the  unit  as  a replace- 
ment is  personally  counseled  by  the  executive  officer, 
chaplain  and  battalion  surgeon.  Then  he  is  assigned  a 
sponsor — a soldier  known  not  to  be  on  drugs. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Marshall,  battalion  surgeon,  ac- 
companies the  raiders  on  numerous  occasions.  “My 
job  is  to  collect  blood  samples  for  legal  proceedings  and 
to  assist  men  who  are  having  withdrawal  problems,” 
he  says.  The  blood  sampling  procedure  is  authorized 
in  Army  regulations,  he  points  out. 

“At  first  the  problem  was  tough  to  solve  but  we  feel 
we  now  have  reduced  it  to  a low  level  and  we  can  deal 
with  it  with  less  effort,”  states  Captain  Peyton  F.  Figon 
who  functions  as  intelligence  and  plans  officer  for  the 
raids.  Captain  Walter  W.  Fucas,  adjutant,  expands  his 
normal  battalion  legal  functions  to  cover  the  search  and 
seizure  aspects. 
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“One  addict  told  me  he  hid  the  stuff  under  the  bar- 
racks because  an  officer  wouldn’t  crawl  under  there,” 
says  Major  O’Brien.  “But  the  squad  and  I will  go  any- 
where and  do  anything  to  lick  this  problem  and  help  the 
troops.” 

Sergeant  John  F.  Rank  of  Delta  Company  is  cred- 
ited with  the  idea  for  the  operation.  “When  I first  saw 
a man  mainlining  I knew  something  had  to  be  done,” 
he  says.  The  sergeant  is  somewhat  amused  by  threats. 
“They  don’t  bother  me.  I just  watch  the  men  a little 
closer.  If  some  man  takes  the  time  to  threaten  me  then 
it  means  his  interest  must  be  based  on  something  more 
than  just  idle  talk.” 

Narc  Raiders.  Sergeant  Rank  organized  the  unit  last 
summer.  Its  four  permanent  members  are  joined  from 
time  to  time  by  volunteers  who  feel  the  same  way  he 
does.  They  call  themselves  The  Untouchables,  not  be- 
cause they’re  inaccessible  to  men  wanting  to  kick  the 
habit  but  from  the  famed  raiding  group  of  prohibition 
days  as  depicted  on  TV.  They  have  the  same  dedicated 
sense  of  duty — and  they  have  great  hopes  they  will  be 
more  successful  in  drying  up  the  sources  than  were  pro- 
hibition agents  back  in  the  Roaring  20s. 

Nightly  the  four  regulars,  and  sometimes  volunteers, 
meet  to  sift  the  intelligence  that  has  come  in  during  the 
day,  pinpoint  sources  on  a map  of  the  area,  then  set 
out  to  seize  the  drugs. 

The  legal  status  of  The  Untouchables  was  established 
by  a letter  of  search  authorization  from  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Howard  S.  Mitchell,  battalion  commander. 


Drugs  turn  up 
during  unannounced 
checks  of  personnel, 
far  left.  Raids  on 
suspected  drug 
locations  require 
prior  planning,  top 
left.  Ingenious  hiding 
places  even  include 
M-16  rounds  from 
which  powder  has 
been  removed, 
bottom  left. 


Before  any  raid  is  conducted  the  team  coordinates  with 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Military  Police  Criminal 
Investigation  Division  and  civilian  police.  Service  per- 
sonnel apprehended  are  turned  over  to  military  author- 
ities. Any  Vietnamese  involved  are  processed  through 
local  civil  channels. 

In  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence  the  squad 
has  been  responsible  for  two  special  court-martial  con- 
victions for  drug  possession,  one  man  resigning  for  the 
good  of  the  service  and  four  Vietnamese  being  turned 
over  to  civilian  authorities.  More  than  a dozen  cases 
are  pending. 

Besides  heroin,  the  “drug  jug”  is  filling  up  with  mari- 
juana, syringes,  needles,  hookahs,  morphine,  epine- 
phrine and  other  tools  of  the  drug  addict. 

Cleaning  up  on  the  drug  scene  requires  a close-in 
knowledge  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  drug  world. 
Various  suggestions  developed  at  brainstorming  ses- 
sions are  being  evaluated.  One  idea  calls  for  total  iso- 
lation of  a unit  for  several  days  to  facilitate  identifica- 
tion of  addicts.  Still  another  suggestion  is  to  move  a 
hospital  ship  to  Vietnam — to  insure  total  isolation  that 
could  be  achieved  only  on  shipboard. 

Whether  any  of  those  ideas  are  ever  put  to  work,  the 
Polar  Bears  are  clamping  a freeze  on  drug  traffic  right 
now.  “The  drug  squad  has  vowed  to  dry  up  the  flow. 
We  can’t  be  intimidated  and  we  can’t  be  stopped,”  Ma- 
jor O’Brien  says.  “Regardless  of  how  the  chips  fall. 
The  Untouchables  have  a purpose  and  a dedication. 
They  won’t  quit.”  A 
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Field  hospitals  take  a giant 

I 

step  forward  because 


Now  There's 


MUST 


For  years  after  the  Civil  War  wounded  soldiers 
undergoing  treatment  in  a Letterman-type  field 
hospital  were  still  fighting  a war.  The  aggressors  were 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  insects,  inadequate  lighting  and 
the  ever-present  threat  of  infection.  In  these  tents  with 
mud  floors  and  only  a canvas  flap  as  protection  against 
the  weather,  skilled  surgeons  were  expected  to  perform 
miracles  on  the  operating  table  not  only  in  the  field 
but  also  under  combat  conditions.  , 

Such  medical  feats  are  more  likely  now  with  the 
introduction  of  the  inflatable  MUST  (Medical  Unit 
Self-Contained  Transportable)  field  hospital.  The 

Prepared  by  the  staff,  Fort  Bragg  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Information  Office, 
Fort  Bragg,  NC. 
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MUST  inflatable  unit  is  shown 
hooked  up  to  utility  element, 
upper  left.  Utility  element, 
above,  can  furnish  all  power 
needs  for  four  inflatable  and 
six  expandable  elements 
including  heating,  cooling 
and  X-ray  facilities. 


Laboratory  tests  in  dust-free 
environment,  left,  are  carried 
on  in  expandable  unit. 


1 


MUSTs  are  highly  mobile,  require  only  short  setup 
time  and  are  capable  of  maintaining  all-weather  oper- 
ations. The  medical  equipment  is  designed  for  hospitals 
which  must  closely  support  combat  operations,  espe- 
cially those  involving  rapid  movement  of  troops. 

Basically  there  are  four  MUST  components:  expand- 
able shelter,  inflatable  shelter,  ward  container  and 
utility  element. 

The  expandable  shelter  is  a rigid-paneled  unit  which 
may  be  set  up  as  an  operating  room,  sterile  preparation 


area,  laboratory  or  X-ray  unit.  When  folded  for  trans- 
portation it  is  12  feet  long,  7 feet  wide  and  8 feet  high. 
When  expanded  for  use  it  widens  to  1 8 feet. 

The  air-inflatable  shelter  can  accommodate  20 
patients  and  be  used  as  both  pre-  and  post-operative 
area,  a dispensary,  an  emergency  room  or  a classifica- 
tion or  shock  patient  room.  Any  of  25  individually 
inflated  sections  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without 
disrupting  internal  operations.  Fluorescent  lighting  and 
white  walls  decorate  the  inside  of  the  shelters  which 
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A ward  container  of  uninflated  units  is  delivered  to  the 
hospital  site,  below.  MUST  hospital  ward,  right, 
provides  clean,  well-lighted  working  facility. 


can  be  joined  together  by  rubberized  canvas  companion- 
ways.  The  inflatable  shelter  is  so  strong  that  it  can 
withstand  10  pounds  of  snow  per  square  foot  and  80 
mile-an-hour  winds. 

The  ward  container  is  a rigid  panel  expandable  unit 
capable  of  storing  and  transporting  an  inflatable  shelter 
in  addition  to  medical  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  utility  element  is  a sound  attenuated,  weather- 
proof inclosure  housing  a turbine  engine.  This  provides 
the  electric  power,  heating,  refrigeration,  pressure, 
suction  and  other  life-sustaining  necessities.  This  unit 
can  stabilize  inside  temperatures  anywhere  between 
— 65  to  T120  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

“You  can  really  set  this  hospital  up  any  way  you 
want  provided  you  have  the  room,”  explained  Captain 


Brian  S.  Jones,  executive  officer  of  the  5th  Evacuation 
Hospital  at  Fort  Bragg,  NC. 

The  MUST  hospital  has  been  field  tested  in  Vietnam 
and  was  combat  tested  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
between  1966  and  1969.  The  Air  Force  is  developing 
a comparable  hospital  for  field  use. 

After  a successful  CONUS  test  program  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  TX,  MUSTs  went  to  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  Fort 
Campbell,  KY,  and  Fort  Lewis,  WA.  Medical  groups 
at  Fort  Riley,  KS,  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO,  are 
slated  to  receive  MUSTs  soon. 

The  MUST  hospital  will  not  only  provide  soldiers 
with  the  finest  care  and  equipment  but  also  will  increase 
the  Army  Medical  Department’s  ability  to  perform  vital 
roles  in  close  support  of  combat  operations.  A 


It  happened  during  a training 
exercise  at  Fort  Gordon,  GA.  Auto- 
matic weapons  chatter  was  punctu- 
ated by  the  sharp  crack  of  M16 
blanks.  Suddenly  one  of  the  trainees 
rushed  up  to  a cadreman  and  whis- 
pered excitedly.  Word  was  passed 
up  the  line.  Abruptly  the  range  offi- 


You've  Got  to  be  Kidding 

cer  called  “cease  fire” — an  expec- 
tant mother  had  been  discovered  in- 
side one  of  the  buildings  of  the  mock 
Vietnam  village! 

Silence  fell  as  the  trainee  entered 
the  building  to  offer  whatever  assis- 
tance he  could  to  bring  new  life  into 
the  world. 


A few  minutes  later  he  emerged 
with  a big  smile.  The  mother  and 
two  kids  were  doing  fine — yes,  kids 
— two  fine  little  billy  goats  whose 
mother  had  adopted  the  village  as 
her  home. — SFC  Carl  Martin 

f 
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TO  THE  WINTER  OF 


On  December  19,  1777  a ragged  army  of  9,000  men  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  and  halted  in  the  wintry,  windswept  hills  of  Valley  Forge,  PA. 
Mustering  strength,  they  felled  trees  and  constructed  log  cabins  that  were 
to  be  their  homes  for  a winter  that  this  Nation  will  never — and  should 
never — forget. 

Today  visitors  to  Valley  Forge  will  find  a well  kept  state  park  occupying 
more  than  2,100  acres  of  the  original  campsite.  Paved  roads  enable  one 
to  drive  near  the  inner  and  outer  line  of  entrenchments  and  to  visit  Forts 
Huntington,  Washington  and  Muhlenberg,  the  star  redoubt,  redans,  rifle 
pits,  a brigade  hospital,  Knox  blacksmith  shop,  the  bake  house  and  other 
structures  including  about  30  huts  built  to  Washington’s  specifications. 

Here  also  is  the  beautiful  Washington  Chapel  and  Bell  Tower.  The 
Valley  Forge  Historical  Society  Museum  adjoins  the  chapel. 

Each  year  more  than  a million  persons  visit  this  shrine  to  the  American 
Revolution  that  in  a few  years  will  observe  its  200th  anniversary. 

The  following  account  of  a family’s  winter  outing  contrasts  with  excerpts 
from  diaries  and  letters  of  those  who  endured  the.  winter  of  1777. 

— Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


WE  ARRIVED  at  Valley  Forge  on  a cold  win- 
ter afternoon  and  parked  the  car  before  join- 
ing other  tourists  tromping  over  the  snowy  landscape. 

“Had  there  fallen  deep  snows  . . . the  whole  army 
must  have  inevitably  perished.  fVe  arrived  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  evening  ...  I lay  there  two  nights  and  one 
day  and  had  not  a morsel  of  anything  to  eat.”  PVT 
Joseph  Martin. 

The  kids  ran  ahead  of  us  to  look  into  one  of  the 
snow-covered  huts  . . . 

“We  were  in  want  of  everything.  / remember  the  sol- 
diers popping  their  heads  out  of  their  huts,  and  calling 
out  in  an  undertone  ‘No  bread,  no  soldier!’  Their  con- 
dition was  truly  pitiful,  but  their  courage  and  per- 


severance beyond  all  praise.”  Pierre  Duponceau,  Aide 
to  Baron  von  Steuben. 

My  wife  spotted  a group  of  hippies  in  dungarees  who 
had  just  arrived  in  a late  model  car  . . . 

“There  comes  a soldier,  his  bare  feet  are  seen  thro’ 
his  worn  out  shoes,  his  legs  nearly  naked  from  the  tat- 
tered remains  of  an  only  pair  of  stockings,  his  breeches 
not  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness  . . . his  whole  ap- 
pearance pictures  a person  forsaken  and  discouraged. 
He  . . . crys  ...  I am  Sick,  my  feet  lame,  my  legs  are 
sore,  my  body  covered  with  this  tormenting  itch  . . 
Surgeon  Albigence  Waldo,  1st  Connecticut  Regiment. 

Soon,  the  kids  wanted  something  to  eat  and  kept 
nagging  us  until  we  went  back  to  the  station  wagon  for 
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lunch.  After  turning  the  heater  on  to  take  off  the  chill 
we  ate  fried  chicken,  potato  salad  and  angel  food  cake. 
I kept  refilling  our  cups  with  hot  chocolate. 

“/  am  sick,  discontented  and  out  of  humor.  Poor 
food — hard  lodging — cold  weather — fatigue,  nasty 
cloaths — nasty  cookery  . . . smoked  out  of  my  senses 
. . . Here  comes  a bowl  of  beef  soup — full  of  burnt 
leaves  and  dirt  . . . away  with  it  boys — I’ll  live  like  the 
chameleon  upon  air.”  Dr.  Albigence  Waldo. 

Before  we  started  out  for  more  sightseeing  my  wife 
changed  Kathy’s  wet  stockings  and  put  a band-aid  on 
her  blistered  foot. 

“/  sincerely  feel  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  our 
Poor  Fellows  in  the  Hospitals,  and  wish  my  powers  to 
relieve  them  were  equal  to  my  inclination.  It  is  but  too 
melancholy  a truth  that  our  Hospital  Stores  are  exceed- 
ingly .scanty  and  deficient  in  every  instance,  and  I fear 
there  is  not  prospect  of  their  being  better  shortly.  Our 
difficulties  and  distresses  are  constantly  great  and  such 
as  wound  the  feelings  of  Humanity.  Our  sick  Naked, 


our  well  naked,  our  unfortunate  men  in  captivity 
naked.”  George  Washington. 

One  of  our  first  stops  on  the  afternoon  tour  was  the 
museum.  Maureen  ran  up  to  one  of  the  displays:  “Dad, 
did  they  really  carry  guns  like  that?” 

“The  arms  at  Valley  Forge  were  in  a horrible  condi- 
tion, covered  with  rust,  half  of  them  without  bayonets, 
many  from  which  a single  shot  could  not  be  fired.  The 


The  snows  that  fell  on  Valley  Forge  brought  privation  and 
hardship  but  they  also  prevented  a British  attack  on  the 
ragged  little  army.  Above,  soldiers  bring  in  their  equivalent 
of  the  Yule  log  in  this  Freedoms  Foundation  diorama. 
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pouches  were  quite  as  bad  as  the  arms.  A great  many 
of  the  men  had  tin  boxes  instead  of  pouches,  others 
had  cow  horns;  and  muskets,  carbines,  fowling  pieces 
and  rifles  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  company.”  Baron 
Frederick  William  von  Steuben. 

When  four  o’clock  arrived  we  were  all  tired.  The  kids 
were  crying,  my  wife  was  complaining  about  the  cold 
and  her  feet  and  I had  a headache  so  we  headed  back 


to  the  parking  lot,  got  into  our  car  and  drove  to  our 
motel  for  dinner  and  a good  night’s  sleep. 

“To  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, without  blankets  to  lie  on,  without  shoes  by  which 
their  marches  might  he  traced  by  the  blood  from  then- 
feet,  and  almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with 
them  . . . and  submitting  to  it  without  a murmur  is 
proof  of  the  patience  and  obedience  which  in  my  opin- 
ion can  scarce  be  paralleled.”  George  Washington.  ^ 


With  the  coming  of  spring,  those  who  en- 
dured formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  that 
was  to  follow  Washington  throughout  the 
Revolution. 
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"Territory  is  but  the  bddy  of  a nation. 
The  people  who  inhabit  its  hills  and 
valleys  are  its  soul,  its  spirit,  its  life." 

—James  A.  Garfield 


ON  June  20,  1803,  a scrawled  hand-written  note  from  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  two  Army  captains  challenged  them  to  find  the  most  direct 
route  across  the  United  States  traveling  up  the  Missouri  river,  across  the  newly 
purchased  Louisiana  territory  to  the  Pacific  Ocean— a feat  never  before  accom- 
plished. With  that  note  the  40-man  Corps  of  Discovery  was  born. 

Early  this  year  Green  Berets  from  both  the  5th  and  7th  Special  Forces  decided 
to  repeat  that  expedition  as  part  of  the  Army's  new  adventure  training  program. 
This  time  there  would  be  only  24  men— but  their  commander  was  still  Captain 
Lewis,  at  least  for  the  7th.  The  5th  couldn't  find  a Captain  Clark;  Captain  Bernard 
J.  Harkins  Jr.  would  just  have  to  do. 

As  in  the  first  expedition  the  men  chosen  were  experts,  "stout  and  healthy." 
There  was  one  difference.  Those  in  the  original  party  had  to  be  "unmarried." 
Skills  varied  too.  Carpentry,  gun  repair  and  boat  handling  were  called  for  by 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis.  Captain  Michael  Lewis  did  have  weapons  experts  but 
the  rest  included  men  skilled  in  medicine,  demolitions,  communications  and  intel- 
ligence. 

After  5 weeks  of  intensive  physical  training  at  Fort  Bragg,  NC,  the  stage  was 
set.  History  was  about  to  be  remade. 
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Green  Beret  route,  above,  covered 
more  than  3,250  miles  as  compared  to 
the  4,000  or  more  traveled  by  the 
original  Corps  of  Discovery.  The  mod- 
ern day  expedition  took  a mere  120 
days  in  contrast  to  the  18-month 
journey  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party. 


KANSAS  CITY 


Two  of  the  Green  Berets  double  check 
map  before  starting  the  day’s  journey 
which  will  carry  them  30  or  more 
miles  up  the  Missouri  River. 


“The  morning  was  fair  and  the 
weather  pleasant  ...  we  set  forth  to 
St.  Louis  in  order  to  join  my  friend, 
companion  and  fellow  labourer  Capt. 
IVilliam  Clark  who  had  previously 
arrived  at  that  place  with  the  party 
destined  for  the  discovery  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  . . .” 


High  over  the  Missouri  countryside  crisp  air  bites  into  flesh  as  bodies  hurtle 
through  space,  each  awaiting  the  welcome  snap  as  his  parachute  fills  with  air 
enabling  it  to  gently  lower  him  to  earth.  Their  destination — a rendezvous  with 
the  vehicles  and  supplies  that  will  sustain  these  adventurers  during  their  120-day 
journey.  Excitement  is  everywhere.  Ahead  lies  the  challenge  of  the  unknown. 


ff'c  “set  out  at  4 p.m.  in  the  presence 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitents  and 
proceeded  on  under  a jentle 
brease  up  the  Missouri.” 


“There  were  all  sorts  of  things  that  came  up — with  the  engines  and  even  with 
loading  the  boats,”  Captain  Lewis  recalled.  “It  had  never  been  done  before.  The 
boat  we  used  is  a shallow  water  assault  craft.  You  put  on  a 40  horse  outboard, 
load  six  people  and  all  their  gear  (at  least  35  pounds  a man)  and  take  it  2,300 
miles.  It  just  hasn’t  been  done!” 


In  a 55-foot  keel  boat  and  two 
smaller  piroques  equipped  with 
clothing,  food,  medical  supplies,  goods 
for  Indian  trade,  guns  and  other 
weapons,  and  six  wooden  kegs 
holding  some  30  gallons  of  “good 
cheer”  the  Corps  of  Discovery  began 
their  trek  up  the  uncharted  Missouri. 


The  engines  strained  against  the  fast  rushing  current  of  the  Missouri  but  no 
matter  how  hard  they’d  try  3 miles  per  hour  was  the  max.  The  current  changed 
erratically,  adding  still  another  danger  to  the  overloaded  boats. 

“It  was  not  long  before  we  realized  that  we’d  hafta  add  two  more  boats  put- 
ting four  men  in  each,”  SSG  Charles  D.  Hayes  added.  “We  also  quickly  learned 
how  to  load.  Load  ’er  one  way  and  she’d  plow,  another  and  she’d  get  up  and  plane. 

“Then  there  was  the  motor  and  boat  maintenance.  We  had  to  patch  those  fiber- 
glass boats  several  times.  There  weren’t  any  school  trained  mechanics  along  but 
Sergeant  (Arnold  R.)  McDowell,  he’s  our  demolitions  expert,  jumped  in  with 
both  feet  and  did  a great  job.  We  finally  got  two  school  trained  mechanics  to 
come  out  periodically  but  we  still  bad  to  rely  on  McDowell.  He  did  a great  job.” 


“.  . . this  day  we  proceeded  with  more  The  night  was  pitch  black  as  the  six  boats  cut  their  way  through  the  filth,  water 

labour  and  difficulty  than  we  have  so  contaminated  that  it  stained  the  clothes  where  it  hit,  smudged  glasses.  Care 

yet  experienced."  had  to  be  taken  for  the  buoys  along  the  way.  They  had  a tendency  to  slip  beneath 

the  water,  then  jump  out  in  front  of  the  boats. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  stop.  It’d  been  a hard  day.  Long  too.  From  5:30  in  the 
morning  to  8 tonight.  Ahead  were  some  pilings  barely  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
In  the  bow  of  the  boat  one  of  the  men  readied  the  rope  to  pull  ’er  into  shore. 
Then  it  happened.  She  struck  a hidden  piling  . . . the  man  in  the  bow  turned 
a complete  somersault  and  plunged  beneath  the  water.  Seconds  seemed  like 
minutes.  At  last  he  popped  to  the  surface,  a bit  frightened  but  unhurt. 
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Man  against  nature — the 
tiny  15-man  raft  and  her 
10-man  crew  challenge  the 
vastness  of  the  Snake 
River  both  in  calm,  above, 
and  at  its  stormy  best, 
right. 


Sergeant  Charles  Floyd  was  the  only 
fatality  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery, 
despite  Indian  hostilities,  sickness 
and  accidents.  The  veteran  Indian 
fighter  died  of  a ruptured  appendix 
...  The  log  read:  “This  man  at  all 
times  gave  us  proof  of  his  firmness 
and  Determined  resolution  to  doe 
Service  to  his  Countrey  and  honor  to 
himself  . . 


“As  far  as  casualties,  mostly  blisters  and  some  sunburn  I guess,”  the  medic, 
SGT  Michael  D.  Barnes  reported.  He  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  had  had  his 
21st  birthday  on  the  trip  and  his  wife  had  had  their  first  baby.  Why  did  he  extend 
to  come? 

“For  the  training!  I don’t  plan  to  stay  in  the  Army  and  the  more  training  in 
medicine  I get  the  better.  This  trip  has  been  fantastic.  It’s  all  been  valuable  to  me. 
. . . One  thing  is  certain,  I miss  my  wife.”  (Barnes  got  to  see  his  wife  and  child 
while  the  team  had  a 5-day  break  at  Lewiston,  I A.) 
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. . completed  every  arrangement 
necessary  for  our  departure.  We 
were  now  about  to  penetrate  a country 
at  least  2,000  miles  in  width,  on 
which  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
had  never  trodden." 


“When  we  finally  got  off  the  Missouri  everybody  was  saying  ‘I  can't  wait  to 
get  on  that  walk’,”  MSG  Robert  M.  Donaldson  remembered.  “But  60  days  on  the 
water  really  got  us  out  of  condition  for  walking  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  we 
were  saying  i wish  I was  on  the  water  again’.”  Donaldson,  44,  was  the  oldest 
man  on  the  training  mission. 

“Mostly  we  walked  on  asphalt,”  Hayes  continued.  “It  got  awfully  hot  and 
rough  until  we  reached  LoLo  Pass.  That  was  92  miles  of  rock  trail  up  through  the 
Rockies.  All  we  had  to  worry  about  then  was  the  altitude.” 
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“At  every  halt  these  poor  fellows 
tumble  down  and  are  so  much 
fortiegued  that  many  of  them  are 
asleep  in  an  instant;  in  short  their 
fateigues  are  incredible  . . . yet  no 
one  complains,  all  go  with 
cheerfullness  . . 


“ . . . from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on 
the  spray  or  mist  which  arises  from 
these  falls  there  is  a beautiful 
rainbow  produced  which  adds  not 
a little  to  the  beauty  of  this 
majestically  grand  scenery  ...  I 
wished  . . . that  / might  be  enabled  to 
give  to  the  enlightened  world  some 
just  idea  of  this  truly  magnifficent 
and  sublimely  grand  object,  which 
has  from  the  commencement  of  time 
been  concealed  from  the 
view  of  civilized  man;  but  this 
was  fruitless  and  vain.’’ 

“the  air  of  the  open  country  is 
astonishingly  dry  as  well  as  pure." 

“7  could  see  the  dificulties  we  had  to 
pass  for  Several  miles  below  ...  I 
thought  by  good  Stearing  we  could 
pass  down  Safe,  accordingly  / 
deturmined  to  pass  through  this 
place  notwithstanding  the  horrid 
appearance  of  this  agitated  gut 
swelling,  boiling  & whorling  in  every 
direction  . . .’’ 


“Encamped  opposit  a Small  Island  at 
the  mounth  of  a branch  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  which  is  at  this  place 
80  yards  wide.  Swift  & Stoney,  here 
we  were  compelled  to  kill  a Colt 
for  our  men  and  Selves  to  eat  . . .’’ 


“What  do  I look  forward  to  the  most  at  the  end  of  the  day?”  Hayes  questioned. 
“I  guess  a hot  meal,  something  hot  to  drink  and  a nice  sleeping  bag.” 

For  all  there  was  something  else — mail! 

One  young  man  received  a handful  when  he  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  point 
with  the  forward  team.  There  had  been  no  mail  for  5 days  or  more.  Most  of  it  was 
junk  but  there  was  a yellow,  slightly  scented  envelope  from  a young  lady  the 
trooper  had  met  along  the  way. 

“I  gave  her  my  address  but  I never  expected  her  to  write,”  he  exclaimed.  “But 
I sure  am  glad  she  did.” 

Meanwhile  others  were  worried  about  food — “C”  Rats  and  LRRPs  (long  range 
rations).  “Beef  hash  isn’t  too  bad  when  you  doctor  it  up  a bit  with  hot  sauce  and 
onions.  Add  your  own  fixin’s,”  Hayes  said.  The  others  were  more  interested  in 
the  small  hamburger  stand  nearby. 


“Perhaps  this  will  be  a chance  for  young  America  to  realize  that  this  is  the 
time  to  get  up  and  get  moving,  to  take  another  look  at  America,  the  healthy  way. 
It’s  a great  country  filled  with  beauty  we’d  never  imagined,”  MSG  Orville 
Robinette  stated.  “We’ve  learned  that  the  physical  self  is  just  as  important  as 
education  of  the  mind  . . . and  what  better  way  to  go  than  to  see  this  land  first 
hand.” 

“The  excitement  and  thrill  you  can’t  imagine,”  Sergeant  Michael  Parker  added. 
The  youngest  man  on  both  teams,  Parker  had  never  seen  anything  as  beautiful 
as  the  Rockies.  “I’ll  never  forget  it,”  he  concluded. 


The  men  were  sleeping  soundly  when  suddenly  the  earth  began  to  shake,  a 
thunderous  roar  increased  in  intensity.  One  man  started  up,  then  another  and 
another.  A pinpoint  of  light  was  bearing  down  on  them.  At  first  they  didn’t 
realize  the  where  or  whyfor  of  what  was  happening.  They  lay  back  down.  Then 
it  hit  them.  Those  railroad  tracks  were  in  use!  . . . and  the  light  and  sound  was 
the  early  morning  express.  Men  . . . some  in  sleeping  bags,  dashed  for  the  bank. 


Fighting  time,  tides,  heavy  rain,  fog  and  headwinds,  the  rubber  rafts  were 
mercilessly  tossed  on  the  cascading  breakers.  Even  with  everyone  rowing,  the 
raft  still  went  backwards.  One  team’s  solution  was  to  get  out  and  pull  the  boat 
along  the  shore.  A fast  moving  storm  had  moved  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  and  for  the  first  time  since  July  9 rain  poured  down  on  the  struggling  men. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  without  a break  the  other  team,  every  man  at  an  oar, 
pushed  forward.  The  cold  water  chilled  their  bones.  Not  expecting  the  bad 
weather,  field  jackets  had  been  stashed  in  the  truck  which  waited  several  miles 
ahead.  This  night  a hot  fire  would  feel  real  good. 


Fishook  Park,  located  just  above  Ice  Harbor  Dam  in  Washington  state,  looked 
like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a brown,  dust  covered  land.  The  men  expected  tall 
trees  and  plenty  of  greenery — but  the  drought  had  taken  care  of  that.  A nice  place 
to  visit,  as  the  saying  goes. 

But  there  was  food  and  fire  and  rest  and  mail  . . . that  was  enough  for  these 
weary  men.  The  supply  truck  and  a two-man  command  contingent  awaited  the 
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other  team.  “We’ve  had  to  fix  everything  from  clutch  plates  to  crankshafts  to 
keep  these  babies  rolling,”  Robinette  stated.  “These  men  depend  on  us.” 

In  the  meantime,  Harkins  and  his  team  had  built  a fire  several  miles  above 
Fishook  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  pass.  “We  try  to  keep  as  comfortable  as 
possible,”  he  said.  Then,  late  that  evening  they  were  at  it  again.  They  rowed 
until  2:45  a.m.  when  they  reached  Ice  Harbor  dam.  Unbeknownst  to  them,  they 
had  passed  the  Lewis  team  and  taken  first  place  for  the  first  time  in  the  trek. 
But  the  men  didn’t  much  care.  They  just  unrolled  their  sleeping  bags. 

At  9 a.m.,  the  sergeant  was  on  his  feet  bemoaning  the  fact  they’d  overslept — 
and  the  fact  they’d  passed  the  supply  truck  in  the  night.  Still  there  was  nothing  left 
to  do  but  go  on.  Harkins  and  his  men  persuaded  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  send 
them  through  the  locks  without  waiting  for  the  second  team  which  was  rounding 
the  bend.  It  felt  good  to  be  first  for  a change. 


During  the  encampment  of  the  party 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River, 
Captain  Clark  with  two  men 
ascended  the  Columbia  in  a small 
canoe.  They  found  the  Wanapum 
Indians  who  lived  in  mat  houses  along 
the  shore  engaged  in  drying  large 
quantities  of  salmon.  “The  multitudes 
of  this  fish  are  almost  inconceivable. 

The  water  is  so  clear  that  they  can 
readily  be  seen  at  a depth  of  15 
or  20  feet.”  The  Indians  served 
the  explorers  boiled  salmon  and  then 
pointed  out  the  mouth  of 
the  Yakima  River. 


“the  party  all  considerable  much 
rejoiced  that  we  have  the  Expedition 
completed  and  now  we  entend  to 
return  to  our  native  homes  to  See 
our  parents  once  more  as  we  have 
been  so  long  from  them — finis.” 


“I  don’t  know  if  it’s  the  area  or  what,  but  all  along  the  way  the  people  have 
just  been  outstanding,”  MSG  Joe  E.  Garner  reported.  “They’ve  lived  along  the 
river  all  their  lives  and  they’ve  never  changed.  Wherever  we  went  they  were  there 
to  greet  us.  I don’t  even  know  how  they  found  out  we  were  there.  We  didn’t  have 
a schedule  or  anything.” 

After  42  months  in  Vietnam,  Robinette  expected  to  find  the  people  a lot  more 
hostile:  “I  looked  for  it  every  day  but  it  just  wasn’t  there.  At  Missoula,  MT,  25 
students  weakly  demonstrated  but  they  were  ignored  and  lacked  public  support,” 
he  added.  Others  agreed.  The  people  always  wanted  to  help.  And  food?  Erom 
cherries  offered  by  the  daughter  of  a park  ranger,  to  watermelon,  to  full  course 
meals  ....  everyone  wanted  to  offer  something. 


The  team  reached  its  destination  a day  early,  carrying  with  them  a 50-star 
flag  to  be  raised  over  Eort  Clatsop,  near  Astoria,  OR.  Erom  May  13  to  September 
9,  22  men  had  been  turned  loose  to  travel  some  3,000  miles  using  15-man  assault 
boats,  two  15-man  rubber  rafts  and  their  feet.  It  was  a learning  expedition  as  well 
as  a training  one,  a chance  to  test  untried  theories  and  untried  men. 

“Now  instead  of  individuals  there  are  two  teams.  They’ve  learned  to  rely  upon 
one  another.  Something  goes  wrong — there’s  none  of  this  that’s-not-my-MOS 
jazz,”  Captain  Lewis  summarized.  “Anybody  who  lives  constantly  with  someone 
else  for  120  days  learns  all  the  little  irritating  things — and  learns  to  live  with  them. 
It  has  built  espirit  and  pride — but  most  of  all  teamwork.” 

“There’s  been  no  discipline  problem  either,”  Garner  adds.  “You  can’t  have 
anybody  looking  over  your  shoulder  on  a mission  like  this.  You  just  do  it.  There’s 
no  place  to  run  and  hide,  no  shoulders  to  cry  on.  There’s  just  the  team  and  that’s 
it.  You’ve  got  to  get  along.” 

Each  man  learned  and  each  man  gained.  Most  felt  the  exercise  was  a once-in- 
a-lifetime  opportunity  to  see  and  meet  their  fellow  countrymen  while  at  the  same 
time  engaging  in  rugged  training. 

Some  are  career  men,  some  not.  Some  extended  just  to  go  and  one  man  looked 
at  the  expedition  as  his  swan  song  to  26  years  in  the  Army.  Now  after  4 months 
in  the  field  facing  a variety  of  challenges,  both  physical  and  mental,  they  are 
ready  to  tackle  any  task.  They  had  gained  a pride  usually  restricted  to  combat. 

The  people  of  America  also  spoke.  Their  verdict?  “We  are  behind  the  U.  S. 
Army.”  ^ 

Einis!  * 
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The  Beggar’s  Opera  goes  underground; 

soldiers  on  Cook’s  Tour  chant 


A Cantata 
For  KP's 
Long  Past 

SP4  Clarence  Johnson 


AS  THE  CURTAIN  goes  up,  the  big  bell  in  the  North 
Chapel  clock  bongs  out  the  hour  of  three.  The 
scene  on  stage  is  a squad  room  in  Headquarters  Com- 
pany at  a post  where  the  time-honored  traditions  of 
Kitchen  Police  have  been  replaced  with  civilian  food 
service  workers  in  the  interests  of  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army. 

To  the  troops  in  Headquarters  Company  the  clang 
of  the  bell  sounds  like  the  Great  Cook  pounding  a fry- 
ing pan  with  a rolling  pin.  They  stir,  turn,  mutter. 

“Don’t  beat  me  with  that  hot  dog,”  pleads  one 
trooper  through  sleep-laden  lips.  He  swings  wildly, 
catches  an  equally  restive  roommate  with  a sluggish 
right  cross.  The  other  twitches  convulsively,  mutters 
“flour  to  the  people.”  He  goes  through  the  motions  of 
washing  dishes. 

All  over  the  barracks,  men  are  stirring.  Now  they  are 
walking  in  their  sleep.  As  they  come  together  center 
stage  they  break  into  song  to  the  tune  of  “Three 
O’clock  in  the  Morning.” 


SPECIALIST  4 CLARENCE  JOHNSON  was  until  recently  editor  of  the  “MOW  Post." 
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Three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
We’ve  KP'd  our  whole  hitch  through. 

Now  dishes  soon  will  be  rattling 
But  we’ll  not  be  there  with  you 
For  the  old  KP  is  abolished 
Though  pots  and  pans  must  he  polished 
Seems  we’ve  been  wakened  so  often 
That  we  can’t  sleep  after  three — 

So  we  just  keep  right  on  waiting 
For  that  call,  CQ,  from  you  . . . 

As  the  low  mournful  hum  of  the  voices  ceases,  a 
formidable,  non-cadre  type  wearing  red,  white  and 
blue-striped  pajamas,  highlighted  by  a red  St.  Nicholas 
cap,  mounts  the  remains  of  a dumpster  truck  and  mo- 
tions for  quiet.  Then  the  Ghost  of  Long  Departed  KPs 
speaks: 

“Hail  cooks,  fellow  soldiers  and  you  new-type 
civilians  if  any  of  you  happen  to  be  here,”  he  intones. 
“Lend  me  your  cheers  for  we  come  to  praise  KP,  not 
to  bury  him. 

“We  gather  together  now  in  the  presence  of  all  that 
is  military  to  pay  homage  to  the  flour  of  our  hearts — 


to  one  that  we  all  knew  well  even  if  we  loved  him  not 
— from  the  blisters  on  our  fingers  to  the  water  on  our 
knees.” 

He  pauses  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  a mess  hall  sponge. 
Then  he  continues: 

“He  was  known  to  the  oldtimers  among  us  simply 
as  K.  He  was  a constant  companion  to  all  of  us  several 
days  a month  from  sunup  to  sundown.  He  was  with 
us — or  we  were  with  him — at  Christmas  time.  He 
brought  us  festive  trimmings  of  suds  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow  and  presents  of  pots,  pans,  spoons,  forks. 
He  was  there  on  Thanksgiving  with  his  pot  of  plenty 
that  always  took  us  until  2100  hours  to  scour.  And 
you  remember  how  at  Easter  time  he  egged  us  on. 

“But  now  he  is  gone — departed — and  only  the  mem- 
ories of  our  sore  feet  and  red,  toil-worn  hands  remain.” 

The  sleepwalking  figures  cluster  at  center  stage  once 
more  and  break  into  another  song: 

Dishpan  hands,  dishpan  hands 

Oh,  / always  had  them  dishpan  hands  blues. 

But  since  to  KP  “goodbye”  we’ve  said 
A new  song  goes  through  my  head. 
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Now  I don’t  have  mitts  all  red  and  chappy 
And  I’m  so  doggone  happy! 

My  pinkies  they  are  really  pink 
Cause  / don’t  have  to  swish  ’em  in  a sink 
A ll  full  of  water  soapy, 

A t command  of  some  KP  pusher  dopey. 

So  it’s  farewell  to  those  dishpan  hands  blues. 

I always  had  them  bluuuuuues  . . . 

Now  another  figure  moves  center  stage  to  mount 
the  dumpster  alongside  the  Ghost  of  Long  Departed 
KPs.  This  spokesman  is  dressed  in  white. 

“What  about  us  cooks,”  he  speaks.  “Old  K was 
mighty  good  to  us,  too. 

“He  always  gave  us  someone  to  yell  at,  to  report  to 
the  first  sergeant  and  to  order  around.  There  was  al- 
ways somebody  we  could  blame  when  the  spuds 
burned  or  the  dessert  was  indigestible. 

“But  what  happens  to  us  now — these  new  dudes 
hired  to  work  in  the  mess  halls  have  got  pull  with 
The  Man.  Besides,  some  of  them  are  tough  cookies.” 

“Right  on,  brother,”  sneers  a hitherto  unobserved 
figure  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  He  is  dressed  in  civil- 
ian clothes  and  he  slinks  off  stage  to  ta'fe  over  his 
duties  at  the  mess  hall.  As  he  leaves  he  softly  fingers 
a wad  of  greenbacks. 

Now  the  cook  goes  into  a solo — to  the  tune  of  “It 
Ain’t  Gonna  Rain  No  More.” 


Oh,  there  ain’t  gonna  he  KP  no  more 
There  ain’t  gonna  he  no  more. 

How  the  hell  can  us  cooks  yell 
If  there  ain’t  no  KP’s  no  more? 

It’s  farewell  Kaaaay  Peee — ee. 

In  the  dim  rays  of  light  streaming  through  the  crack 
of  the  door  of  the  cadre  room  a third  figure  now  moves. 
He  is  fully  clothed.  He  glances  around  the  squad  room. 
He  sees  only  the  sleeping  figures  of  the  men  for  he  is 
not  part  of  the  fantasy  that  has  gripped  the  whole  room 
at  this  witching  hour. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  like  the  old  days  when  I’d  be  waking 
up  a bunch  of  these  guys  at  3 a.m.,”  he  muses.  The 
sleepwalking  figures  remain  silent  in  the  background. 

Then  the  new  arrival  breaks  into  a song  of  his  own. 
To  the  tune  of  “I  Loved  Her  in  the  Morning,  And  I 
Loved  Her  in  the  Night.” 
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Oh,  I CQ  in  the  evening 
I CQ  through  the  night. 

But  at  3 a.m.  each  morning 
Is  when  I seek  you  right. 

I seek  you  till  I find  you. 

Wherever  you  may  he 

I’ll  rouse  you  out,  now  mind  you, 

A t the  witching  hour  of  three. 

But  now  KP  is  over,  and  now  KP  is  done 
So  at  3 a.m.  each  morning,  all  my  fun  is  gone. 
Farewell,  Kaa.a.a.ay  Peeee  . . . ee. 

He  exits  and  as  the  rays  of  his  flashlight  fade,  the 
figures  assemble  again.  There  is  a pause.  The  clock 
in  the  tower  chimes  the  quarter  hour — bing  bong  bong 
bong.  The  Ghost  of  Long  Departed  KPs  speaks  once 
more: 

“Old  K,  we  all  are  going  to  miss  you.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  just  a few  days  ago  you  reigned  supreme 
in  the  kitchen.  It’s  hard  to  realize  that  only  a few  days 
ago  you  were  laid  to  rest.  Now  you  are  being  served 
up  in  a tasty  Modern  Volunteer  Army  stew.  So  we 
bid  you  farewell.” 

Now  the  crowd  moves  up  closer.  The  speaker 
thrusts  a plastic  fork  toward  the  heavens.  The  group 
flings  paper  plates  into  the  air  and  all  cry  in  mournful 
unison: 

“KP  is  dead.  The  old  K is  dead.  Long  live  the  K.” 

The  stage  darkens  and  the  figures  return  to  their 
beds.  The  Spirit  of  KPs  Long  Past  fades  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  figure  in  civilian  clothes,  still  clutching  his 
greenbacks,  steps  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  A spot  plays 
on  him  ...  He  sings  to  the  tune  of  “Pore  Jud,” 

Old  K is  daid 
Y es  old  K is  daid 
A nd  the  split  pea  and  the  hean 
They  give  off  a different  green 

(He  waves  his  fistful  of  hills) 

It’s  the  kind  that  I can  spend, 

It’s  the  hest  kind  in  the  end — 

Yes  Old  K is  daid 

(Long  live  the  new  K.) 

As  the  lights  fade  he  exits  by  stepping  backward  until 
he  is  lost  in  the  encircling  darkness. 

The  curtain  falls.  ^ 
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He  flew  with  Eisenhower 


JUST  SAY  he  flew  in  the  best  of  circles  and  at 
the  very  highest  levels. 

That’s  the  career  of  William  A.  Howell  (Lieutenant 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army  Retired)  who  served  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  the  Army’s  first  Presidential 
helicopter  pilot  and  the  first  commander  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Flight  Detachment. 

Presently  director  and  curator  of  the  Army  Aviation 
Museum  at  Fort  Rucker,  AL,  Howell  recalls  how  he 
was  swept  up  into  his  unique  and  demanding  assign- 
ment. (See  “Army  One;  On  the  Presidential  Run,’’  June 
1970  Army  Digest.) 

“In  1957,  President  Eisenhower  expressed  the  desire 
to  have  a helicopter  made  available  for  his  use,”  Howell 
said,  ‘‘and  I was  lucky  to  be  selected  as  his  pilot.” 
Actually,  there  were  sound  reasons  for  his  selection. 
Howell  had  more  than  10  years  experience  flying  heli- 
copters and  Army  fixed-wing  aircraft.  During  the 
Korean  War  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Republic  of 
Korea’s  Army  Aviation  School.  A soldier  since  1938, 


he  had  outstanding  records  in  combat  and  in  adminis- 
trative jobs  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
Anyway,  Ike  picked  him  and  so  began  more  than  4 
years  of  close  association  with  the  famous  American. 

“No  one  who  ever  served  with  Eisenhower  will  ever 
forget  the  man’s  human  qualities.  He  managed  to  see  all 
of  life’s  little  situations  developing  around  him.  You 
didn’t  need  to  be  a big  shot  to  attract  his  attention,” 
Howell  remembers. 

Ike’s  awareness  was  brought  home  to  the  colonel  one 
day  when  flying  the  Chief  Executive  to  Camp  David, 
MD,  from  his  farm  at  nearby  Gettysburg,  PA. 

“I  was  stunned  when  my  crew  chief  relayed  the  Presi- 
dent’s invitation  for  me  and  my  family  to  spend  a week- 
end at  Camp  David.  Ike  knew  that  I was  never  home 
much  on  weekends.  We’ll  never  forget  Ike’s  thoughtful- 
ness,” Howell  exclaimed. 

And  the  invitation  was  also  extended  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  and  their  families. 

Then  there  were  the  trips  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
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Howell  sits  In  cockpit  of  an  H-13 
helicopter  at  the  Army  Aviation 
Museum.  The  aircraft  is 
similar  to  the  one  in  which 
he  trained  in  1952. 


on  Ike’s  goodwill  tour  in  1 959.  His  chopper,  sent  ahead 
via  ship,  was  destined  to  set  Eisenhower  down  on  the 
palace  grounds  at  Versailles  near  Paris.  It  was  the  first 
helicoper  to  land  on  the  Vatican  grounds  in  Rome  and 
on  the  grounds  of  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco’s 
villa  in  Spain. 

By  1 96 1 the  pressure  had  mounted  to  a point  where 
Howell  declined  the  invitation  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  stay  on  as  boss  of  Helicopter  One.  “I 
wanted  to  spend  more  time  with  my  family,”  said 
Howell.  “From  there  I went  to  Rucker  and  retired  in 
1 963  as  commander  of  the  Transportation  Test  and 
Support  Activity. 

“I’d  always  wanted  to  fly,”  Howell  says,  “but  darned 
if  I thought  I’d  ever  get  that  honor  in  the  Army.”  Be- 


tween 1938  and  1947  the  artillery  and  infantry  claimed 
his  talents  but  finally  in  1947  his  request  for  flight 
training  was  approved.  From  then  on  it  was  up,  up  and 
away,  culminating  in  his  assignment  with  President 
Eisenhower. 

“I  wasn’t  alone,”  Howell  said.  “The  unit  had  17 
pilots  and  25  EM.  Picked  them  all  myself.  They  were 
the  very  best  in  the  business  and  made  my  job  en- 
joyable.” 

Soon  Howell  will  have  a permanent  reminder  of  his 
time  in  the  sky  with  Ike.  The  VCH34  in  which  he 
piloted  Eisenhower  is  now  historical  property.  It  will 
be  placed  on  display  in  the  Rucker  museum  where 
Howell  is  curator.  But  then  who  needs  the  aircraft  to 
remember  that  he  piloted  Ike? — MSG  Jack  Holden.  ^ 


Found!  One  black  purse!  Con- 
tents— a $1,100  check!  No  identifi- 
cation! What  to  do? 

That  dilemma  faced  two  Fort 
Bragg,  NC,  soldiers  and  their  friends 
one  Sunday  when  they  spotted  the 
purse  in  the  road.  Inside  was  the 


Finders  Keepers  ? ? ? 

check  and  several  envelopes  from  a 
local  church.  They  quickly  located 
the  church  and  the  name  of  the 
church  treasurer — but  before  they 
could  find  her,  she  found  them.  She 
had  traced  the  missing  items  back 
to  the  soldiers.  It  was  at  that  mo- 


ment the  four  discovered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  maxim,  “Honesty  is  not 
only  the  first  step  toward  greatness 
— it  is  greatness.” 

— LT  Gordon  H.  Hutchinson 
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Recruiting 


Is  a 


Family 

Affair 


Gil  Hogue 


GIL  HOGUE  is  Public  Information  Officer, 
Army  Recruiting  Main  Station,  Alameda,  CA. 


U.  S. 


WHEN  Staff  Sergeant  Linda  Rogers 
comes  to  work  each  morning  it’s  almost  like 
coming  home.  A WAC  recruiting  counselor, 
she  is  half  of  an  Army  recruiting  team;  the 
other  half  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Doyle 
Betts,  supervisor  of  the  Oakland,  CA,  recruiting  area.  SFC  Betts  and  SSG 
Rogers  are  father  and  stepdaughter. 

They’ve  been  working  together  since  July,  1971  at  the  Recruiting  Main 
Station  in  Alameda,  CA.  But  having  members  of  his  family  working  for  him 
is  nothing  new  to  SFC  Betts.  He  met  Linda’s  mother  when  she  was  in  the 
WAC  and  working  under  his  supervision  in  Germany.  His  son,  Doyle,  Jr., 
worked  with  him  briefly  in  November  1970  during  their  tours  with  the  93d 
Engineer  Battalion  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  supervising  his  daughter’s  activities  SFC  Betts  is  responsible 
for  eight  recruiting  stations  and  29  recruiters  in  an  area  covering  1 ,300 
square  miles  and  a population  of  1,500,000.  Linda’s  main  job  includes  inter- 
viewing all  women  who  wish  to  enlist  from  the  Oakland  area  to  insure  they 
qualify  for  enlistment  in  the  WAC.  She  also  does  some  public  relations  work 
for  the  corps  by  making  app>earances  on  television,  doing  radio  shows  and 
working  with  newspaper  reporters  to  enhance  WAC  recruiting. 

“I  don’t  expect  special  treatment  from  Dad  and  I don’t  want  it,”  says 
Linda.  And  she  doesn’t  get  it. 

“I  treat  Linda  just  like  any  other  Wac  working  for  me,”  Betts  explained. 
“In  fact.  I’m  probably  a little  tougher  on  her  than  I would  be  on  another 
WAC  counselor.” 

Both  father  and  stepdaughter  admit  that  working  together  has  its  advan- 
tages. “There’s  no  lack  of  communication,”  Linda  stated.  “We  always  feel 
free  to  discuss  any  problems  and  how  best  to  handle  recruiting  programs, 
which  is  great.” 

Linda  admits  recruiting  is  a challenging  task.  “People,  especially  women, 
tend  not  to  believe  what  a recruiter  says,”  she  explained.  “They  think  we’re 
paid  to  tell  only  the  good  things  about  the  Army. 

“The  secret  of  WAC  recruiting  is  getting  the  male  recruiters  to  work  as 
a team  with  the  WAC  counselor.  Because  they  are  in  the  recruiting  stations 
8 hours  a day,  they  are  usually  the  initial  contacts  for  girls  who  consider 
enlisting.” 

When  SFC  Betts  enlisted  Linda  in  the  WAC  in  1966  no  one  knew  that 
some  day  they’d  be  working  together  as  a team.  What  does  he  say  about 
enlisting  his  two  younger  daughters  in  the  WAC?  SFC  Betts  nods  and  smiles, 
“Yes,  most  definitely.” 
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His  hobby  is  tricky  business. 
He’s  a 


SP5  Craig  D.  Steen 


VER  hear  of  an  air  stone? 
Or  fishing  with  chemical 
knockout  drops? 

How  about  a sergeant  major  fish? 

Well,  if  you’re  a tropical  fish 
hobbyist  setting  up  a salt  water 
aquarium  you’ll  soon  find  out. 
Among  other  things  you’ll  learn  that 
pumping  air  through  porous,  vol- 
canic rock  breaks  the  air  into  tiny 
bubbles.  You’ll  learn  how  to  go  skin 
diving  with  chemicals  for  fish  of 
near  microscopic  size  and  you  might 
succeed  in  breeding  some  of  them. 
The  fact  that  even  the  big  city 
aquariums  haven’t  succeeded  is  no 
reason  for  you  not  to  try. 

Staff  Sergeant  Frank  C.  Evert, 
a communications  coordinator  with 
U.S.  Strategic  Communications  Com- 
mand, Key  West,  EL,  has  discovered 
all  this — and  more.  He  got  interest- 
ed while  stationed  in  Chitose,  Japan, 
where  he  used  his  spare  time  caring 
for  a dozen  aquariums  of  fresh 

SPECIALIST  5 CRAIG  D.  STEEN  is  assigned  to  6th 
Battalion  (HAWK),  65th  Artillery,  U.S.  Naval  Air 
Station,  Key  West,  FL. 


water  tropicals — guppies,  mollies, 
angelfish,  gourmies,  swordtails  and 
others. 

But  trying  to  raise  salt  water 
tropicals  became  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge. He  read  about  the  subject, 
consulted  every  expert  he  could 
find  and  then  learned  more  by 
simply  getting  with  it.  Some 
pointers: 

• The  tank  must  be  all  glass  be- 
cause salt  water  quickly  corrodes 
metal  parts. 

• A large  aquarium  is  recom- 
mended— at  least  1 5 gallons,  prefer- 
ably 35  or  more.  There  should  be 
at  least  20  square  inches  of  surface 
area  for  every  2-inch  fish.  Over- 
crowding causes  the  fish  to  become 
cannibals. 

• Loose-packed,  small  grained 
sand  is  best  for  covering  the  bottom 
because  many  fish  like  to  burrow. 
Too  large  a grain  may  injure  fragile 
skins.  The  best  place  to  get  fine- 
grained sand  is  far  out  on  the  ocean 
floor. 
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SSG  Evert  shakes  seaweed  to  dislodge 
tiny  shrimp  that  will  be  feed  for  the  fish 
he  admires  in  his  aquarium,  left. 


• Sea  water  also  should  be  col- 
lected several  thousand  feet  from 
shore  because  it’s  cleaner. 

• Because  ocean  water  differs 
from  fresh  water,  a larger  air  pump 
is  needed  to  provide  oxygen.  The 
pump  should  force  the  air  through 
an  air  stone,  thus  distributing  the 
oxygen  more  efficiently. 

• A charcoal  filter  is  needed  to 
remove  impurities.  It  should  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  circulate  all 
water  in  the  tank  every  2 hours. 

• Feeding  salt  water  fish  involves 
more  than  tossing  in  some  prepared 
fish  food  as  one  would  for  fresh 
water  types.  Salt  water  fish  prefer 
live  food. 

Sergeant  Evert  uses  live  guppies 
but  this  can  be  expensive.  Tiny 
shrimp  are  also  good.  Evert  catches 
them  by  shaking  seaweed  over  a 
fine  meshed  net.  Floating  seaweed, 
he  finds,  usually  contains  tiny 
shrimp. 

Butterfly  fish  eat  only  the  polyps 
from  a type  of  rose  coral.  But  be 


careful — coral  tends  to  foul  water  in 
the  tank. 

If  you  can’t  get  live  food  you  can 
use  freeze-dried  shrimp,  worms  and 
tiny  pieces  of  fish.  Don’t  overfeed. 
Small  meals  three  times  a day  are 
best.  Uneaten  food  fouls  the  water 
and  may  kill  the  fish. 

Water  temperature  must  be  kept 
constant — about  78  degrees  is  ideal. 
Keeping  the  room  at  constant  tem- 
perature is  better  than  using  heaters 
which  may  corrode  and  stick. 

Fish  require  plenty  of  light. 
Fluorescent  lighting  is  best  because 
it  doesn’t  change  water  temperature 
and  is  cheaper  than  other  types. 

One  problem  not  yet  solved  by 
Evert  or,  for  that  matter,  by  cura- 
tors of  museum  size  aquariums,  is 
how  to  get  salt-water  fish  to  breed. 
“Apparently  you  can’t  duplicate  the 
natural  setting  close  enough,”  Evert 
says,  “but  it’s  a real  challenge  to 
try.” 

Stocking  Up.  You  can  buy 

colorful  salt-water  fish  from  pet 
shops  but  they  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  fresh-water  types.  So 
Evert  catches  most  of  them  himself. 

Outfitted  with  a mask  and  snor- 
kle, he  goes  hunting  in  shallow 
water  using  two  nets  of  extremely 
fine  mesh. 

“The  tiny  fish  often  dart  behind 
rocks  or  go  into  holes,”  he  says.  “I 
move  or  rattle  the  rocks  with  one 
net  and  put  the  other  one  in  front 
of  the  hole.  They  sometimes  dart 
out  into  the  waiting  net.  Then  you 
turn  it  up  quickly  and  get  it  out  of 
the  water. 

“In  deeper  water  where  it’s  diffi- 
cult to  scoop  a fish  and  get  it  to  the 
top  quickly,  I use  a chemical  called 
quinoldine.  You  mix  it  5 to  1 in  sea 
water,  fill  a syringe  with  it  and  when 
you’re  close  enough  to  the  fish  you 
want,  just  squirt  some  out  of  the 
syringe.  It  knocks  the  fish  out  by 


paralyzing  the  gills  so  you  can  net 
him  into  a container.  If  your  quarry 
goes  into  a hole,  squirt  some  of  the 
chemical  in  and  he’ll  usually  float 
out. 

“If  the  fish  goes  behind  rocks 
don’t  ever  stick  your  hand  in  after 
him.  You  may  get  yourself  caught 
by  a moray  eel.  I use  a slurp  gun. 
It’s  something  like  a bilge  pump — 
suction  brings  up  the  water  and  the 
stunned  fish  with  it.  You  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  bruise  the  little  fellow, 
though.” 

Besides  salt  water  fish  which  are 
more  colorful  than  fresh  water  types. 
Evert  tries  to  duplicate  the  natural 
rainbow  ocean  environment  by 
stocking  his  aquarium  with  other 
sea  creatures — small  crabs,  large 
shrimp,  sea  urchins,  sea  anemones, 
sea  horses  and  snails. 

“It’s  a good  idea  to  provide  a 
scenic  and  natural  background  to 
keep  your  little  ones  happy,”  he 
says.  “Use  anything  that  won’t  cor- 
rode. Coral,  shells,  rocks  and  na- 
tural looking  artificial  plants  all  add 
realism  and  they  make  good  hiding 
places  for  the  fish,  too.  By  making 
the  aquarium  as  close  to  natural 
surroundings  as  you  can,  the  fish 
will  adjust  better.” 

Some  of  the  fish  Evert  has  caught 
include  blue-white  spotted  jewelfish, 
blue  and  yellow  beau  gregories, 
spider  crabs,  red  cardinal  fish,  yel- 
low and  black  angel  fish,  blue  and 
black  gabys — and,  oh  yes,  one  they 
call  sergeant  major  fish.  It  has  yel- 
low and  black  stripes.  A 
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UNOFFICIALLY  SPEAKING 


“I  know  it’s  irregular,  but  this  is  the  New  Army 
and  we  joined  him — why  can’t  we  desert  him?” 


t/J(LO£lZ 


“According  to  my  map,  men,  we  should  be 
nearing  the  Sunny  View  nudist  colony.” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


ARMY  HOUSING 


FOOD  SURVEY 


VOLAR  VIEW 


The  Army  Housing  Committee  has  been  established  by  DA 
to  seek  more  and  better  housing  for  soldiers  and  their 
dependents.  This  committee  will  direct  and  coordinate 
adequate  housing  standards,  new  barracks'  designs,  ren- 
ovation standards  for  existing  housing,  maintenance  and 
repair  standards,  alternatives  to  new  construction,  in- 
cluding leasing  and  payment  of  basic  allowance  for 
quarters.  A target  of  $700  million  for  FY  1973  has 
been  set  aside  for  new  construction  and  improvements  of 
family  housing,  new  construction  and  modernization  of 
bachelor  housing  and  a higher  level  of  maintenance  and 
repair  of  troop  housing.  About  135,000  additional  fam- 
ily quarters,  110,000  new  barracks  spaces  and  4,000  new 
bachelor  officer  quarters  are  needed. 

What  do  soldiers  like  to  eat?  Officials  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Natick  Laboratories  in  Massachusetts  have  released 
their  Food  Preference  Survey  of  675  GIs  at  Fort  Lewis, 
WA,  in  April.  Topping  the  food  hit  parade  were  milk 
products,  ice  cream,  breads,  rolls  and  breakfast  meats. 
Other  popular  standbys  proved  to  be  meats,  eggs,  buns 
and  doughnuts  along  with  fruits  and  vegetable  juices, 
carbonated  and  hot  beverages.  Not  so  popular  were 
soups,  dessert  sauces,  casseroles,  stews,  fritters, 
stuffings  and  cookies.  The  study  is  part  of  continuing 
Army  efforts  to  give  soldiers  the  food  they  want  in 
the  mess  hall. 

As  the  Army  enters  its  second  year  of  effort  in  attempt- 
ing to  create  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army,  how  goes  the 
effort?  VOLAR  officials  emphasize  the  following: 

□ The  President's  goal  is  no  draft  by  July,  1973.  In 
1972,  the  Army  will  begin  its  last  full  calendar  year 
before  it  is  to  be  comprised  solely  of  volunteers. 

□ Another  goal  is  to  free  soldiers  for  their  primary 
mission  and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Army  life. 

□ Physical  improvements  will  inevitably  be  well-publi- 
cized long  before  they  actually  occur.  □ In  general, 
there  seems  to  be  a new  openness  among  all  ranks  that 
helps  to  air  Army  problems.  □ Professional  education 
for  noncommissioned  officers  is  on  the  upswing.  □ DA 
is  working  to  add  money  for  the  most  successful  VOLAR 
projects  to  the  FY  '73  Army  Base  Budget  so  the  entire 
Army  can  receive  the  benefits.  □ More  young  Americans 
have  volunteered  for  Army  duty.  For  example,  in  the 
July-September  period  of  1970,  40,500  men  entered  the 
Army.  Of  that  total,  23,300  (57  percent)  were  volun- 
teers. In  1971,  47,300  men  entered  the  Army,  30,800  or 
65  percent  of  them  being  volunteers.  And  remember, 
your  ideas  and  suggestions  for  building  a better  Army 
are  always  welcome. 
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^fcwH^’S  NEW 


DRUG  COURSE  Following  through  after  its  worldwide  conference  on 

drug  abuse  held  in  September,  the  Army  is  taking 
another  major  step  in  its  war  on  drugs.  It's  the  U.S. 
Army  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Course  (USAADEC) , with 
the  first  class  to  meet  in  New  Haven,  CT,  on  Dec.  6. 
The  course's  joint  civilian-military  faculty  will  be 
augmented  by  drug  abuse  experts  from  the  staff  of 
nearby  Yale  University.  A future  class  is.  planned  for 
Jan.  '72  in  New  Haven,  and  a third  is  scheduled  for  an 
end-of- January  starting  date  in  U.S.  Army,  Europe.  A 
four-member  team  from  each  Army  command  will  attend 
the  course  which  is  part  of  a research  and  development 
program  that  will  include  evaluation  of  drug  education 
methods . 


DESIGN  AWARDS 


A group  of  contemporary  family  housing  units  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  has  won  an  award  of  merit  in 
the  1971  Chief  of  Engineers  Architectural  Design  Awards 
Competition.  The  contest  is  designed  to  motivate  Corps 
of  Engineers '.  personnel  and  civilian  architectural  and 
engineering  firms  to  provide  functional,  aesthetic  and 
economical  structure  designs.  Landscape  Award  Design 
Program  kudos  went  to  Corps  of  Engineer  Districts  in 
Wilmington,  NC;  Kansas  City,  KS ; Fort  Worth,  TX;  and 
Seattle,  WA.  Their  projects,  chosen  from  a dozen 
entries,  were  cited  for  helping  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  surroundings . 


E'2*  NOT  AUTOMATIC  believe  that  your  hike  from  E-1  to  E-2  is  a 

sure  thing  I The  Army  has  notified  commanders  that 
they  have  the  prerogative  of  denying  promotion  to  pay 
grade  E-2.  Normally,  the  hike  is  made  by  the  custo- 
dian of  an  individual's  personnel  records  upon  comple- 
tion of  4 months'  service.  In  fact,  those  who  have 
completed  the  required  4 months'  time-in-grade  as  an 
E-1  prior  to  entry  on  active  duty  will  be  administra- 
tively advanced  to  E-2  on  date  of  entry. 

REUP  WAIVERS  The  Army  has  granted  waivers  of  certain  reenlistment 

criteria  for  personnel  previously  denied  reenlistment 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons;  □ PMOS  En- 
listed Evaluation  Score  below  70,  □ Personnel  who 
accrue  more  than  30  days  AWOL  time  during  current  term 
of  service,  when  such  absence  occurred  early  in  the 
term  and  was  followed  by  satisfactory  service,  and 
Persons  not  meeting  educational  requirem.ents  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade,  provided  they  are 
currently  enrolled  in  a course  or  program  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  requirement  during  their  next 
term  of  service.  Requests  for  a waiver  should  be  sent 
through  channels  to:  CO,  Enlistment  Eligibility  Ac- 

tivity, 9700  Page  Blvd , St.  Louis,  MO  63132.  DA  Mes- 
sage 011541Z  NOV  71  contains  full  details. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS 
Psychologists  in  training  programs.  Jan  37 


I 

IMAGE  INTERPRETING 

See  All.  Tell  All,  Mar  45 

INFORMATION 

Army  Digest,  25th  anniversary.  May  54 
Home  Town  News  Center,  Feb  66 
Infantry  magazine  anniversary.  Apr  41 

INSIGNIA 

Distinctive  Insignia.  Jun  18 
Eagle.  Jun  12 
INSTALLATIONS 
Camp  Gates.  Germany,  Feb  21 
Carlisle  Barracks,  cleanup  campaign,  Sep 
32 

Forts  Benjamin  Harrison,  Benning. 
Campbell,  Carson,  Devens,  Irwin.  Polk, 
Riley.  Sheridan,  environmental  quality 
control  actions.  Sep  32,  33 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
British-American  rifle  match,  Germany, 
Feb  23 

CISM.  Jun  23;  Aug  24.  32 
Mexican  independence  day  cooperation. 
Sep  22 

Pentathlon,  Aug  64 

J 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL 

Teaching  Law  of  Land  Warfare,  Fort 
Benning.  Aug  4 

JUMPS 

Pay  Today.  Jul  12 

K 

KOREA 

Eighth  U.S.  Army,  Cold  War  Education 
Program,  Jan  46 
Loneliest  Outpost.  Aug  36 

L 

LABORATORIES 

Night  Vision  Laboratories.  Apr  24 

LAW  OF  LAND  WARFARE 

Classes.  Fort  Benning.  Aug  4 

LEADERSHIP 

Drill  sergeant  program.  Aug  8 
"Let's  Build  a Better  Army.  ”SMA  Silas 
L.  Copeland.  Jul  5 

Report  to  troops,  SMA  Silas  L.  Copeland. 
Dec  4 

LOGISTICS 

Cargo  ship  Callaghan.  Apr  38 
Corpus  Christi  Bay  operations.  May  20 
Helicopters  in  Vietnam.  Feb  27 

M 

MANAGEMENT 

Army  l.ogistics  Management  Center 
courses.  Nov  32 

Depot  Management  system.  AMC  in.  Jan 
4 

Qualitative  Management  program.  Feb  3; 
Nov  3 


MAPPING 

Topographic  map  makers.  Aug  18 

MANEUVERS— See  EXERCISES 
MARKSMANSHIP 

Iraining  Unit,  Oct  42 
M.A.S.H. 

32d  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital  in  Jor- 
dan. Mar  34 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
Add  Four  for  Glory.  Donald  C.  Wright. 
Mar  20 

Brady.  MAJ  Patrick  A..  Oct  54 
Number  awarded  in  Vietnam.  Aug  63 
MIA-See  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
MILITARY  JUSTICE 
Article  15  new  procedures,  Apr  71 
Law  of  Land  Warfare,  Aug  4 
Melvin  Belli,  civilian  attorney  on.  Jul  38 
MILITARY  LIFE 
Barracks  betterment,  Jan  2 
Barracks  thief,  interview,  Nov  46 
Beer  in  barracks.  Mar  3 
Changes  underway.  Jun  4 
Charge  of  Quarters  runner  and  KPs,  Jul 
60 

Company  Clerk,  Apr  46 
Farewell  to  KP.  Dec  50 
Fickenscher,  Keith  E..  “Short-termer” 
talks.  Fort  Carson.  Aug  38 
Hair  styles,  Sep  46 

Jerzykowski.  ISG  Dale  P..  Fort  Carson, 
on  Army  career,  Aug  39 
New  Year’s  Resolutions,  Jan  62 
Night  guard  duty.  May  33 
Not  Quiet  Cricket.  LTC  Maurice  D.  Walsh, 
Jr..  May  67 

Satellite  mess  halls,  Aug  64 
Special  dining  hall.  12th  Support  Brigade, 
Fort  Bragg,  Jun  62 
Spirits  in  the  Army.  May  56 
The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Soldier.  Nov 
15 

Walking,  marching  contests,  Holland,  Mar 
32 

MILITARY  MEDICINE 

Amputee  skiing.  Fitzsimons  General  Hos- 
pital. Aug  .50 

Assigning  wounded  to  hospitals,  Feb  46 
Dental  R&D,  May  48 
Eyeglass  frames,  May  37 
Making  Medics  into  Medex,  Feb  62 
Medical  Service  Corps,  Oct  54 
Medipod  program,  Alaska.  Jul  71 
MUST  hospitals,  Dec  38 
“Non-doctor”  concept.  Mar  71 
Nurses,  Jun  64;  Nov  48 
Ocularists  fabricate  artificial  eyes,  Oct  46 
On  Mercy's  Wings,  SSG  David  J.  Small 
USAF,  Mar  34 

Plastic  surgery.  Vietnam,  Jun  68 
Respiratory  disease  vaccine,  Oct  32 
School  for  Acoustically  Impaired  Chil- 
dren, Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Jun 
57 

Virus  infections  research,  Jan  48 
Warrant  Officer  physician  assistants  pro- 
gram, Sep  21 

MILITARY  POLICE 

All  Things  to  All  People.  SFC  Carl  Martin. 
Feb  44 

A WOL  Dragnet,  Nov  6 
Civil  disturbance  training,  Jun  44 
Lady  Is  a Cop,  The.  LTC  Bob  Chick,  Jul 
45 

519th  MP  Battalion.  Fort  George  G. 

Meade.  Jun  44 
MILITARY  SCHOOLS 
North  Georgia  College.  Jun  20 
Norwich  University.  Aug  57 
Pennsylvania  Military  College.  Oct  59 
MINORITIES  IN  ARMY 
American  Indians,  Jul  47 
Cubans.  Sep  26 
Jewish  services.  Sep  62 
Latin  Americans,  Sep  22 
Puerto  Ricans.  Sep  25 
MISSILES 

HAWK  battery  operations.  May  24 

MOBILITY 

Fuel  cells  as  power  source.  Nov  30 
Mobile  Infantry  Combat  Vehicle,  Jan  37 
M15IA  Jeep  in  production,  Jan  3 
Vehicles,  abated  air  pollution,  Nov  29 

MODERN  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Adventure  Iraining.  Dec  44 
Food  service  changes.  May  37;  Jun  62;  Jul 
2 

Drill  sergeant  program.  Aug  II 

Free  haircuts.  Aug  2 

Hair  policy.  Jul  3;  Sep  46 

“Lifer”  statements.  Aug  .39 

MVA  On  the  Way.  Jun  4 

Project  VOLAR  expanded,  Aug  64 

Recniistment  drive.  Fort  Carson.  Jul  3 

“Short  termer”  at  Fort  Carson.  Aug  39 

VOLAR  clock.  Jul  62 


Weekend  bonus  plan.  Feb  2 

MOON  SHOTS 

Suicide  Squad  Spells  Survival.  SP5  Tom 
Bailey.  Apr  12 

MORALE 

Army  Band.  Jan  10 
AWOL  desertion  seminar,  Nov  4 
Modern  Volunteer  Army,  Jun  4 
Special  diner.  Fort  Bragg.  Jun  62 

MUSEUMS 

Fort  Benning  Infantry  Museum,  Jan  65 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Apr  54 

MUSIC 

Insiee  the  Army  Band.  MSG  Jack  Holden, 
Jan  10 

N 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  ARMY 

New  equipment  for  civil  disturbance  con- 
trol. Jun  46 

Weber,  MG  LaVerne  E.,  director  ARNG, 
Oct  64 

NATO 

Army  Air  Defense  Command  operations. 
May  26 

Reforging  the  Ties.  Mar  51 

NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Army-Navy  football,  Oct  8 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  Steers  to  the  Future. 

Ellen  Ralrie,  Mar  13 
NIGHT  VISION  DEVICES 
Thermal  image  viewers,  Apr  25 


o 

ORDNANCE 

Ammunition  Inspectors,  Aug  16 

OFFICES 

Armed  Services  Medical  Regulation  Of- 
fice, Feb  44 

Personal  Actions  Office,  Enlisted  Personal 
Directorate,  Aug  44 

ORGANIZATION 

Merger.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Armies,  May  2 
Nike-Hercules  firing  batteries  inactivated. 
May  37 

Stateside  Army  areas  consolidated,  Jul  72 
Tricap  Division.  May  2 

P 

PAY  & ALLOWANCES 

Cambodia  hostile  fire  area.  May  2 
Daily  basic  allowance  subsistence.  Feb  36 
Family  separation  allowance.  Feb  3 
Finance  Corps  history.  Jul  14 
Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
(JUMPS)  Jul  12 

JUMPS-Army.  Mar  2;  Jul  12,  14 
1970  Pay  Act.  Mar  37 
Long  Way  to  Payday,  Nov  24 
PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 
Afro  hair  style,  Jan  36 
Alcoholism.  May  60 
Barracks  converted  to  home.  Apr  60 
Chaplain  character  guidance  program.  Feb 
49 

Credit  Union  benefits,  Mar  10 
Dishonorable  Discharge  procedures.  Jan 
36 

Drug  users  interview,  Feb  31 
Estate  planning.  Jun  66 
Hair  policy.  Jul  3;  Sep  46 
Improving  reading  skills,  Jan  69 
Job  Referral  program.  Mar  42 
Jogging  program.  Fort  Benning.  Feb  61 
JUMPS  pay  system,  Jul  12.  14 
Making  a will.  Jun  66 
Moving  day  aids,  Apr  22 
New  Year’s  Resolutions.  Jan  62 
Passports.  Aug  54 
Preparing  a resume,  Oct  34 
Return  from  Vietnam,  Feb  68 
Survivor  Assistance  Officer  activities.  Aug 
25 

Tax  Tips  for  Servicemen.  Apr  4 
Travel  in  Europe,  Jun  48 
Veteran  returns  home.  Jun  39;  Oct  14 
Your  Legal  Rights.  Feb  64 

PERSONALITIES  (See  HOBBIES: 
SPORTS) 

Alston,  PFC  Mack.  Redskin  star,  Nov  25 
Barrett.  LT  Phyllis  A..  Military  Police- 
woman. Jul  45 

Belli.  Melvin,  on  military  justice.  Jul  38 
Betts.  SFC  Doyle  & SSG  Linda  Rogers, 
father-stepdaughter  recruiting  team.  Dec 
5.5 

Black  Jack,  horse,  Apr  61 
Blanchfield.  COL  Florence  A.,  first  RA 
commission.  Jul  .36 

Bleckley.  LT  Erwin  R..  Medal  of  Honor. 
WWl.  Mar  21 

Bucha,  CPI  Paul.  Outstanding  Young  Man 


of  National  Jaycees,  Aug  29 
Crandon,  Alan.  Vietnam  fishing  boat 
builder.  Apr  44 

Denno.  SP4  Dennis,  electronics  expert, 
Dec  12 

Devine,  CW3,  Gerald  P.  WWll  flyer.  May 
23 

Evert,  SSG  Frank  C.,  tropical  fish  raiser, 
Dec  56 

Fickenscher  SP4  Keith  E..  on  improving 
Army.  Aug  39 

Foster.  SFC  Gary,  rescue  team.  Oct  21 
Frederiksen,  SFC  Randolph  W.,  builds 
home.  Apr  60 

Gaines,  Kenneth  W.  and  Tanner,  James 
K.,  on  Apollo  firnng  team,  Apr  12 
Gardes.  PVT  Alfred  111.  builds  boat,  Oct 

56 

Goettler.  LT  Harold  E..  Medal  of  Honor. 

WWI,  Mar  21 
Harm.  Ray,  artist,  Jun  11 
Hopper.  Mrs.  Margaret,  (PW  activities)  Jul 
18 

Hottel,  MAJ  John  Alexander,  obituary, 
self  written.  Jun  14 

Hoffmann,  WO  Robert  L.  II,  lightship  op- 
erator, Jan  9 

Inouye,  Sen.  Daniel  K.  war  record.  Oct 
1 1 

Jenkins,  CPT  Robert  E..  Jr.,  JAG  instruc- 
tor, Aug  7 

King,  LT  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  Indian  dancer, 
Aug  14 

Kirk,  Ernest,  Navaho  Indian,  Jul  48 
Kohler.  SP5  David  A.,  physical  scientist, 
Dec  12 

Kosik  sisters,  nurses.  Jun  64 
Laureanno,  SFC  Joe,  woodcarver,  Oct  40 
Leale,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  attends  Pres.  Lin- 
coln. Apr  49 

Luthi.  CWO  Richard.  Survivor  Assistance 
Officer.  Aug  25 

McCarthy.  BG  Frank,  director  of  “Pat- 
ton” film.  Jul  8 

McCreary.  SP5  John  H.,  sport  surfer.  Jul 
67 

McKinney,  CWO  John  C.  portrays  GEN 
Washington.  Apr  59 
Murphy,  Audie  dies.  Jul  4 
Norris.  LTC  Russell,  preventive  dentistry, 
Oct  48 

Oliphant  CPT  Jim,  sports  car  racing.  Sep 

57 

Poling.  CPT  Charles  W,.  from  private  to 
physician  in  service.  Jun  59 
Pollock,  MAJ  Harlan,  plastic  surgeon, 
Vietnam.  Jun  68 

Powers,  Mrs.  Iris,  Consultant  to  Next  of 
Kin.  Jul  26 

Przybyla,  Vincent,  ocularist,  Oct  46 
Rhees,  LTC  Bee,  builds  dune  buggy.  Aug 
49 

Rivera-Berrios.  SSG  Petro,  outstanding 
platoon  sergeant.  Jun  .30 
Robinson,  SGT  Robert  G.  (USMC),  Medal 
of  Honor.  WWI,  Mar  24 
Rogers,  SSG  Linda.  WAC  recruiter.  Dec 
55 

Smith,  Stan  PVT,  tennis  star,  Jun  16 
Snyder.  Vernon  K.,  The  Man  Called 
"Top. " Mar  61 

Talbot.  LT  Ralph  (USMC).  Medal  of 
Honor.  WWl.  Mar  24 
Tinsley.  PFC  Coy  R..  prisoner  of  war,  Feb 
8 

Twail,  SP5  David,  domestic  action  activi- 
ty. Oct  9 

Urbansky,  SGT  Ken.  MP  preacher  in 
Berchtesgaden.  Apr  57 
Wailkus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dane,  veteran  re- 
turns home.  Jun  38;  Oct  14 
Witham,  SP4  Richard  D..  microbiologist. 
Dec  12 


PERSONNEL — Dependents 

Airlift  travel  restriction.  Apr  3 
Additional  Skill  Idettificr  (ASl).  Apr  2 
Bootstrap.  Jun  2 

Centralized  Enlisted  Promotion  System. 
May  3 

Civilian  skill  program.  Jan  3 
Company  Clerk.  Apr  46 
Early  outs.  Sept  20;  Nov  2 
E-5  promotion  policies;  Jul  2 
Selection  boards,  Feb  2;  Nov  3 
Emergency  leave  for  early  outs.  Mar  2 
Identifying  civiliam  skills.  Aug  64 
Merit  Reward  System  (MRS)  tests.  Mar  70 
MOS  reclassification.  Jan  3 
Promotion  qualification  MOS  testing.  Aug 
3 

Promotion  policy.  Feb  36 
Qualitative  Management  Program.  Feb  3 
Reenlistment  policy  changes.  Jan  26 
Retirement  processing  changes.  Jan  36 
Separate  rations  policy.  Aug  2 
Separation  center  operations.  Fort  Lewis. 
Feb  4 

Short  Tour  Area,  policy.  1 Jan  37 
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SOlVl£gS 


Wailing  Wives  Club.  Fort  Devens,  Aug  12 
PERSONNEL— Ofticer 
Bryant.  BG  Cunningham  C..  firsl  black 
general  officer  in  Army  National  Guard. 
Sep  20 

Career  Branch  visits,  Feb  36 

Officer  Personnel  Management  study.  Sep 

- i • 

Promotion  policy  changes,  Feb  3 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
Basic  Physical  Fitness  Test,  Jun  2 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Composite  PW.  Jul  24 
How  I Si4rvived,  MAJ  James  N.  Rowe. 
May  4 

Kidnapped  Without  Ransom.  Jul  18 
Opinions  on.  Mar  70 

Portrait  of  a Prisoner.  LTC  Bob  Chick. 
Feb  8 

Powers,  Mrs.  Iris,  consultant  for  U.S.. 
Apr  37 

Speak  for  the  Silent.  Jul  26 

POST  EXCHANGE 

Serx'inff  You.  the  Customer.  Nov  38 

PROGRAMS 

Character  Guidance.  Feb  49 
Comptroller  officer  program,  Jun  3 
Referral  programs.  Mar  42 
Drug  detection.  Jul  2 
Education.  Mar  38 
Federal  safety  program,  Feb  37 
Job  assistance.  Sep  43 
Jobs  for  Veterans.  Apr  2 
Medical  civic  action.  Jan  61 
Outside  Continental  U.S.  Program  (Army 
Reserves).  Jul  29 

Qualitative  Management  Program,  Feb  3; 
Sep  20 

Race  relations.  Feb  37;  May  37 
Recruiting.  Mar  36;  Aug  2 
Referral.  Mar  43 

Reenlistmenl.  Ft.  Carson  at,  Jul  3 
PROGRESSIVE  ARMY 
GI  Ingenuity,  inventiveness  in  Vietnam, 
Jan  32 

Soldier  scientists  in  service,  Dec  12 

PROJECTS 

HOPE,  mercy  ship,  Jan  23 
VOLAR.  Aug  64 

PUBLICATIONS 

Army  Digest  anniversary.  May  54 
Field  Manual  changes.  Feb  71 
Infantry  magazine.  Apr  41 
SOLDIERS  magazine  announced.  May  72 

R 

RACE  RELATIONS 

American  Indians  in  service,  Jul  47 
Conference,  Fort  Monroe,  Jan  3 
DA  progress  report.  Feb  37 
DoD  education  program.  May  37 
Films  available,  Jun  71 
Institute  established  at  Patrick  AFB,  Aug 
3 

Report  on.  Feb  37 

Trouble  With.  7/je  (Seminar.  Ft.  Penning) 
Oct  14 

USAREUR  equal  opportunity  program, 
Jun  70 

RECALL — Vignettes  of  Army  History 

Charge  of  VMI  Cadets,  Jan  II 
Dr.  Mary  Walker  Took  It  With  Her.  Aug 
II 

"General,  Police  Your  Buttons.  ’’(Pershing 
and  Red  Cross).  Jul  1 1 
His  Life  for  His  Friends.  Sep  II 


Abadie,  SP4  Rene.  Key  Man  on  the  Mod 
Scene.  Aug  8 

Alexander,  CPT  David  L..  "How's  It 
Going,  Sir.  ’Oct  26 
Aponte.  Rey,  Sky  Marshals.  Aug  60 
Arnold.  LT  Bob.  "The  Queen's  Castle." 
Jan  65 

Anderson.  John  W..  Valley  of  the  Giant. 
Mar  7 

Bailey.  SP5  Tom.  After  'Nam.  Jun  38 
Alaska  Rescue  Team.  Nov  34 


DECEMBER  1971 


Jackass  Warfare.  May  II 
Santo  Tomas  liberation.  Mar  II 
Something  to  Kick  About.  Army  mule. 
Nov  II 

Sprucing  Up — With  Beer.  April  II 
Uncle  Sam  is  Alive  and  Well,  Oct  II 
Washington's  Fleet.  Feb  II 

RECEPTION  STATIONS 

Fort  Lewis  program,  Jan  14 

RECRUITING 

Advertising  campaign,  Apr  2;  Aug  2 
Father-stepdaughter  team.  Dec  55 
Navajo  Indian.  Jul  51 
NCO  Recruiting  Tours  stabilized,  Jan  36 
New  program  tested.  Mar  36 
Special  duty  proficiency  pay  for  recruiters, 
Mar  2 

REFERRAL 

DoD  job  finding  program.  Mar  42 
On-job  training,  Sep  60 

RELIGION 

Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Jun  36 
Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  Dec  28 
Jesus  People.  The.  Dec  24 
Jewish  High  Holy  Days.  Sept  62 
Religious  retreat  center.  Germany,  Apr  7 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Air  pollution,  Nov  26 
Ballistic  reserve  parachute  tests,  Nov  33 
Cold  region.  Oct  50 
Dental  advances.  May  48 
Night  vision  thermal  image  viewing,  Apr 
24 

Respiratory  disease  research,  Jan  48 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Civil  Affairs  training.  CPX  Petersburg. 
Aug  62 

New  helicopters  for,  Jan  2 
Reserx'e  Expertise  Overseas.  MAJ  James  R. 
Compton.  Jul  29 

Reserve  officer  relief  from  active  duty,  Jan 
36 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM-ROTC 

Army  ROTC — Alive  and  Doing  Fine,  12  Jul 
63 

Drexel  College.  Jul  66 
Fellowships,  graduate  study,  Jun  37 
LaSalle  College,  Jul  63 
New  units  added.  Mar  3 
North  Georgia  College.  Jun  20 
Norwich  University,  birthplace  of,  Aug  56 
Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Oct  59 
Tools  for  the  Task.  Oct  30 

SAFAsja 

Disaster  Assistance  Relief  Team,  Aug  47 

SAFETY 

Federal  safety  program,  Feb  37 
Firefighting  helicopters,  Vietnam.  Sep  27 
Military  Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic 
(MAST)  Aug  3 
Runway  marking.  Feb  72 
SCHOOLS 

Army  War  College,  Mar  49 
Drexel  College.  Jul  66 
Image  interpreting  course.  Army  Intelli- 
gence School.  Mar  45 
Land  Mine  Warfare  School,  Fort  Lewis. 
Mar  64 

LaSalle  College,  Jul.  63 
Military  Academy  Preparatory  School, 
Feb  71 

Norwich  University.  Aug  56 
Pennsylvania  Military  College.  Oct  59 
Quartermaster  School  Laundry,  Bath  and 
Impregnation  Course,  Mar  21 


Reserve  components  course.  C&GS  Col- 
lege, Apr  7 1 

Textile  Repair  Course,  Fort  Lee.  Jul  15 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School.  Feb  7 1 

Virginia  Military  Institute.  Jan  38 

SECRETARY  OF  ARMY 

Froehike.  Robert  F.,  appointed.  Aug  63 

SHAPE 

20th  Anniversary.  Apr  36 

SPORTS 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  All  Star  squad, 
May  2 

Amputee  skiers,  Aug  50 
Army's  Top  Tennis  Tactician.  Jun  16 
CHAMPS  Backs  Team  Handball,  May  14 
CISM.  Jun  23.  Aug  24,  32 
Cruickshank,  LTC  Jean,  Interservice  Golf 
Winner,  Sep  21 
Flying  Club.  Alaska,  Nov  58 
Football,  West  Point.  Nov  8 
Hockey,  Mar  66 

International  Four  Day  Marches,  Mar  32 

Modern  Pentathlon,  Sep  20 

Orienteering  (Engineer  map  game).  May  42 

Pan  American  Games.  Apr  65 

Pentathlon,  Aug  64 

Pigskin  Packin'  PFCs.  Nov  64 

Reserve  component  athletes,  Oct  52 

Smith,  Stan,  tennis  star,  Jun  16 

Soap  box  racing.  Nov  43 

Sports  for  All.  Apr  65 

Sports  clubs,  Sep  57 

Surfing  Jul  67 

Team  Handball.  May  15 

Ward.  SP4  Hardy,  archery  champ.  Nov  53 

SURVIVOR  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Fort  Gordon.  Aug  28 
Officer  activities,  Aug  25 

STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Career  Diplomats  for  the  70's,  John  H. 

Stutesman,  Jr., 

Passports.  Aug  54 
SUGGESTION  PROGRAM 
Army  Sounding  Board,  Fort  Benning,  Aug 
22 


T 

TESTING— See  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Cold  Weather.  Oct  50 
Soldier  scientists.  Dec  12 
Space  suit.  Apollo,  May  3 
Weapons,  flame,  Jun  3 

TRAINING 

Adventure  training  exercise.  Lewis  & 
Clark  trail,  Dec  44 

Arctic  Rangers,  parachute  drop.  May  37 
Board  for  Dynamic  Training,  Nov.  33 
Booby  trap.  Fort  Lewis,  Mar  64 
Civil  disturbance  control,  Feb  72.  Jun  44 
First  Army  Training  Aids  Center,  Jan  31 
Five-day  work  week,  basic  combat  train- 
ing, Feb  2 

Fort  Carson  rescue  team,  Oct  21 
Image  interpreter.  Mar  45 
Military  map  game,  May  42 
Military  railroad.  Apr  30 
Nuclear  Power  Program,  Apr  2 
Obstacle  courses,  Sep  28 
Pugil  Stick  combat.  May  52 
Quartermaster  School  (Laundry,  Bath. 

Impregnation  Course).  Mar  31 
Railroad  battalion.  Fort  Eustis,  Jan  30 
Reception  Station  changes.  Jan  14 
Seventh  Army  at  Grafenwoehr,  Feb  12 
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